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Thee, great Longinus ! all the Nine inspire. 
And fill their crifcick with a poetS fire ; 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in his trust. 
With warmth gives sentence, and is always just ; 
Whose own example strengthens all his laws ; 
And is himself the great Sublime he draws. 
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TO THE TRUSTEES 

OF 

BALTIMORE COLLEGE. 

Ge7itlemen^ 

THE Principals of Baltimore 
College, respectfully dedicate the 
following edition of Longinus to 
your patronage — They feel them- 
selves peculiarly happy in having 
it in their power to fix your atten- 
tion upon a work so justly cele- 
brated for genius, taste and talents 
— A work which by way of emi- 
nence, has been called " the gol- 
den treatise on the Sublime.^^ This 
appellation surely was not given 
it from the gilded ornaments which 
embellish its surface, but from its 
internal beauty and merits, which 
shine by their inherent brightness, 
as the sunshine of virtue in the 
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soul, reflects a lustre through all 
its powers and principles. Your 
situation in society is respectable ; 
your station as Trustees of Balti* 
timore College is in a high degree 
honorable, and what is far more 
valuable and endearing to the feel- 
ings of an ingenuous mind, your 
characters as men are stamped with 
sterling worth and integrity. But 
in the relationship you now hold 
with our College, we more imme- 
diately address you. As Trustees 
of our growing institution, you will 
be naturally looked up to as the 
guardians both of the morals and 
education of youth; in your pre- 
sence the spring of life will bloom 
and the dawn of reason will un- 
fold its early rays ; The emulation 
which fires the youthful breast, 
will vibrate under yovir eye, and 
the seeds of greatness and good- 
ness will be cherished by your fos* 
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tering care. You will frequently 
witness with delight the ardent 
struggles of the aspiring mind to 
ascend the hill of science, and as 
often be favoured with the pleas- 
ing task of crowning its success 
with the smiles of your approba- 
tion. From your tongues will 
issue the voice of fame and your 
decisions of literary merit may 
reach the remotest posterity ; what 
a critical^ what an important, what 
an arduous duty is this which you 
have to perform ? But at the same 
^time, how pre-eminent and digiii- 
fied ! the scales of impartial jus- 
tice are suspended in. your hands, 
and the youthful candidates stand 
before your tribunal with palpitat- 
ing hearts and anxious expecta- 
tions ; the proficiency and progress 
of every student are to be graduated 
upon a scale of the most accurate 
examination. Among a variety of 
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authors that have been read, studi- 
ed and digested, the work of the 
great Long inus is produced— 
this crowns the classical course 
with elegance and sublimity; this 
polishes the manners, forms the 
taste and gives a complete finish- 
ing to the scholar and the gentle- 
man. Upon the highest pinnacle 
of fame, he stands erect, with his 
brow wreathed with laurels and ir- 
radiated with beams of science and 
literary glory. There whilst he 
analyses with impartial judgment 
and the most piercing acuteness* 
the minutest subjects of criticism, 
his bold and elevated genius as- 
cends again with Pindaric flight ta 
higher orbits, and soars to the 
meridian. He possesses at once 
the grandeur and vehemence of 
Demosthenes, and the sweetness 
and softness of Hyperides; to the 
towering imagination pf Homer 
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and Pindar, he unites the correct 
delicacy of Sophocles and the pol- 
ished graces and beauties of Ly- 
sias ; with Cicero, he is profound, 
flowing and eloquent; and with 
Virgil, musical, chaste and pathet- 
ic. His soul is at once charmed 
with the sensibilities and loyes of 
Sappho; and agitated with the im- 
ages, visions and furies of Euri- 
pides. What youth unless forti- 
fied with the conviction of classi- 
cal talents, will dare to open and 
expound this great author's sacred 
page ? who without previous study, 
indefatigable labour and persever- 
ing industry, will have the pre- 
sumption to handle and explain 
this admired production of such 
a hero, philosopher, critic and 
scholar? who that possesses the 
penetrating eye and the improved 
intellect, which can dive into his 
depths^ trace hi« imagry and be il- 
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luminated with his intelligence. 
The eagle in his flight can gaze 
upon the sun in its meridian efful- 
gence, but scarcely can^we behold 
the beams o^* so much genius and 
taste — so much strength and en- 
ergy — so much beauty and ele- 
gance — so much profound erudi- 
tion and sublime diction, condens- 
ed in one splendid circle of original 
mind, without being dazzled with 
its brightness. This author has 
stood the test of ages and preserv- 
ed his illustrious character untar- 
nished, without being impaired by 
the tooth of envy, or worn down 
by the tide of time ; the waves of 
darkness have rolled over him in 
the middle ages, and he has emerg- 
ed from the long night of barbari- 
ty in renovated splendor with the 
approaching lustre of civilization ; 
and though, through the moulder- 
ing influence of antiquity, in many 
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places he may be obscure, and in 
other parts mutilated and mangled ; 
yet the broken fragments that re- 
main,, like scattered members of 
the great Poet, afford striking evi- 
dences of their primitive symmetry, 
magnificence and grandeur. As 
the lake in the v^ley, he is com*^ 
posed and'serene, and like the mas* 
sy rock against the convulsions of 
the tempest, he erects his venera- 
ble aud commanding front, stable 
and firm against the violence of 
the blast, the lashing of the billow 
and the decay of years. 

Here also is he exhibited be- 
fore you in an English translation 
by Doctor Smith, Dean of Ches- 
ter, who seems to have felt and 
understood the spirit and energy 
of the author himself, and has 
given him the ornament and fashion 
of a modem dress. The magnani- 
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jnous simplicity of the original 
pervades the translation, and as a 
well adjusted mirror, it presents 
to the eye in glowing colours all 
the charms and graces, the image 
and beauty of the natural form* 
By comparing the English with 
the Gr^ek, the reader will have an 
opportunity of ascertainhig the 
comparative beauty and merits of 
each language, and advancing his 
classical knowledge, while he ac- 
quires a critical taste. Nay, even 
the mere English reader, by a 
careful perusal may enrich his 
mind with just ideas of sound criti- 
cism, exalt it with pure moral sen- 
timents, and expand and invigo^ 
rate its powers with the noblest 
views of genuine liberty and inde- 
pendence. And what is a conside* 
ration of no trifling importance, he 
will be led to inquire into the mor- 
a^l and political as well as literary 
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character of Longinus ; where he 
was educated; what was his coun^ 
try, his profession and his worth ; 
in a word, what was his Ufe and 
his death ? On this general sub- 
ject a few remarks may be neces- 
sary. For surely the interesting 
circumstances and distir^^ished 
events of the life and character of 
so great and good a man, must be 
at once equally pleasing and im- 
proving ; they will afford a striking^ 
lesson of moral and political in- 
struction to both young and old, 
to the man of business and the 
philosopher, to the patriot and thcr 
statesman, to the hero and the 
scholar. 

Authors are not agreed whero 
Longinus was born ; but there is 
no doubt that he was a Grecian,; 
though of what particular district 
or province, is not certainly known* 
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Athetis however was the place of 
his education, and in his time, it 
was the most distinguished semi- 
nary in the world, for the study of 
Philosophy and the Belles Lettres. 
Here he was not only instructed 
himself, but also became an 45mi- 
lient Professor, and acquired im* 
mortal fame by his unrivalled 
acuteness and elegant taste in fine 
writing and criticism. Nay so pro- 
profound was his erudition, so ex- 
tensive his learning, and so com- 
prehensive the reach of his talents, 
that he received the appellation of 
the living library^ and the walking 
museum. 

From that seat of learning and 
science, he was invited by Zenobia 
Queen of Palmyra, to become the 
tutor of her sons, and reside at her 
Court. Here we find in his new 
situation) he raised his reputation 
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even higher than before. Here 
he not only discharged the humble 
and arduous office of private tutor 
with fidelity and honour ; but, by 
his pure morals, refined accom- 
plishments and great political abi-*^ 
. hties, became at once private coun- 
sellor and enlightened statesman to 
the Queen ; and here, though our 
hearts be pierced with grief at the 
tragic scene before us, and we 
feel cordially disposed to drop 
tears of sympathy and sorrow for 
the misfortunes of that renowned 
hero and critic, and his once intre- 
pid princess ; yet we must lament 
in anguish and resentment the ter- 
giversation and cowardice of the 
latter, when she basely surrender*, 
ed the great and good Longinus to 
the exasperated rage and relent- 
less cruelty of a blood thirsty ty- 
rant. Longinus was the victim 
offered to the vengeance of Aure* 

B 
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lian, by the perfidious and ungrate* 
ful Zenobia, to save her own life ; 
here he fell a martyr in the cause of 
his adopted country. As a champi- 
on he clung to the pillars of free- 
dom tillhis last moments, and expir- 
ed in composure and peace amidst 
their crumbling fragments and fall- 
ing ruins. Hear the last words 
which he uttered with his expir- 
ing breath — " This world, said he, 
** is nothing but a prison ; happy 
" therefore is he, that gets soonest 
^' out of it and gains his liberty.'* 
O great and generous man ! O il- 
lustrious hero and sage ! thy fate 
excites our pity and admiration, 
and thy fair fame and spotless 
character will command the vene- 
ration and esteem of future ages. 
Traveller tread light upon his 
grave — softly touch the green 
tvirf that covers his remains. For- 
get not that the sacred dust of the 
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great Longinus is deposited there. 
Remember his great virtues, his 
dying worth, his inflexible integri- 
ty; cultivate then the correctness of 
his taste, and imitate the purity of 
his morals. See, exemplified in 
him, what glory encircles^ and 
what fortitude supports the exalt- 
ed soul of the expiring patriot, and 
how justly may we exclaim with 
the poet, 

^^'Sifr'acius iilabatur orbis^impwvidumferi' 



These honours will survive his 
dissolution, they will live in his 
deathless fame; they will last 
when Palmyra and its ruins shall 
be swept from the face of the 
earth ; they will exist in the re- 
cords of fame, when despotism 
and its myrmidons shall be buried 
in the gulf of perdition! In a 
word, they will bloom and flou- 
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rish as long as the stars shall 
move in their orbits, or the rivers 
descend from their fountains. 

But what a horrid picture does 
this catastrophe exhibit of the un- 
feeling baseness and cruelty of ty- 
rannic power, which spares nei- 
ther innocence, genius, taste, fal- 
ling greatness, nor moral worth ! 
*' O tyranny I how dark and gloo- 
' " my, how relentless and merci- 
** less is thy tremendous power ! 
^' With thee, ignorance, persecu- 
^' tion, and vengeance are closely 
^* combined. Thou freezest up 
" the blood of tenderness in the 
" human heart, and givest edge to 
'^ the violence of every unfeeling 
^* passion. To thy awful shrine, 
" thousands, and thousands of 
*' thousands have been brought 
" victims and sacrificed upon thy 
" altar. No tears can melt thy pi- 
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** ty, no pleadings can soften thy 
^^ wr^th* Thou art inexorable to 
** every entreaty — ^thou art callous 
" to every scene of woe. Thou 
" art unmoved amidst the sigh- 
}' ings, the writhings, and the 
" groans of sorrow and of suffer- 
. '' ing, and art only to be satiated 
^^with the racks, tortures, and 
*^ blood of those dignified and un- 
" daAj^ted heroes, who nol^ly fall 
" in the cause of truth, virtue,, and 
" freedom.'' 

Happy, surely, are we in thi^ 
land of liberty and peace; that 
while the fairest portions of the 
, world are at present rent and torn 
by military despotism, and the pa- 
triot and the hero— the philoso- 
pher and the sage, are mingled to- 
gether in the grave of oppression; 
yet we possess, under the solid 
arch of republican gpvernmem, 
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the invaluable blessings of tran- 
qiiillity, freedom and indepen^ 
dence. Here academies and col- 
leges are founded, science flou- 
rishes, and the sweets of social 
intercourse are enjoyed in perfcc-. 
tion— here the tyrants of the 
ocean and the land dare- not ap- 
proach to disturb our felicity, and^ 
the horrid din of war is not-heard 
within our boinders. Here the 
plough and the shuttle move td- 
gether^ thenierchant and the me- 
chanic, the manufacturer and the 
farmer, embrace each other in mu- 
tual friendship. Here the temple 
of worship is filled with the an- 
them of peace and praise — ^the 
spirit of religion is as expanded as 
the rights of private conscience, 
and the poor and the rich meet to- 
gether. 

May the eternal God long pre- 
serve to us these iaestimablebles- 



sings and advantages. May the 
arm of his poWbr be our protection 
against all dangers, and should the 
last alternative ever arrive when ' 
we shall be called upon to exert 
our physical force to repel the 
proud invader, which we sincere- 
ly and fervently deprecate, may 
%ue^ like the great Longinus of 
old, never surrender our rights 
but with our lives I 



Baltimore Colleoe, 
March IVA, 181Q. 
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PREFACE TO THE READER. 



The editors of this excellcstit Treatise 
1^ LoNciiros, lOttious to revived -pro- 
mote tiie study of tlie Greek Language j 
which unfortunatelyisfallifigmtoneglecty 
& to circulate and reJider ffflBiliar, upon 
moderate terms, a system of profouud 
and elegant criticism, whtc^ has stood 
the test, and commanded the admiratioti 
of ages, have undertaken this publica- 
tion. Could they impress upon the 
reader's mind the Conviction of the pro- 
priety and necessity of devoting some 
portion of time to acquire atliorough 
Knowledge of this language, so celebrat- 
ed for its copiousness, spirit and beau- 
ty, their labour will not be in vain — and 
if they prove successftil ferther in direct- 
ing his taste and talents, to enquire into 
those rules of nice composition,, and 
fine writing, so ably and sublimely du* 
cidated by this great author, their hopes 
will not be disappointed, and their plea- 
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sure will be enhanced. In reaKty» the 
more they consider the subject, the 
more they are convinced themsdves, 
of the great importance of an ac- 
curate acquaintance with the Greek 
language, to preserve the purity and se- 
cure the stability of a republican govern- 
ment, as the energy of its style and its 
natural powers of expression are essen* 
tially connected with the existence of 
genuine repubUcanism-— the ittustrious 
monuments of science and genius, and 
the manly displ^s of eloquence and 
taste, which the great orators, poets and 
statesmen of Greece have left behind 
them, should never be forgotten ina« 
classical and literary course of educa- 
tion, because they deeply felt and strong- 
ly expressed those liberal sentiments 
and sound republic^ principles which 
ought to be p^petuated — ^and perhaps 
no language ever uttered by moitalJips, 
can be compared to theirs, for force and 
fire, strength and energy^ sweetness 
and harmony — ^the softest tremors and 
the fullest tones of the Eolian lyre, so 
congenial with the melody and music of 
nature, can hardly reach its summit of 
elevation, or illustrate the charms of its 



iminii^tii% adtfres$ and d^cacy^T^^id 
in so high estimaticm was it held by the 
first orators and philosophers of Rome^ 
that in the most flourisliing period of 
their commonwesdih,- they disdained not 
to traydto Athene to enrich their mkids 
with. Grecian Uters^liares and imbibe the 
streams^ of eloquence from the source* 
Cicaro^ after he had practised in the fo^ 
rum for many^jrear^jand acquired dis» 
tinguished fame, for elocution and ora* 
tdry^ Visited that renowned seat of phi« 
kxsophy and tast^, tha^J^ might stiU far* 
ther improve his mind in the study of 
eloquence and form his manners upon 
such finished models of publick speak- 
ing ; and Cato the censor, conscious of 
his deficiency in letters, without a know- 
ledge of the Greek tongue, applied him- 
self to the study of this nervous language 
vfhGn he was far advanced in life. And 
perhaps the assertion is not too bold and 
confident, if we declare, that the force 
and spirit of the Greek language thus in- 
fused into the writings, the speeches & 
the iQanna:^ of the Romans, not only 
r£u$ed them to a proud pre-eminence in 
arts wd arms^ but^gmarded them for 



many years from that degeneracy St'oor« 
ruption which afterwards enfeebled the 
powers of their mindly which graduaUy 
spread the coldness of death over their 
iaHing greatness, and hiaried them with 
precipitancy iiito the abyss of destrtic- 
tion. For if knguage be the image of 
the public sentiment, reflected from the 
inward greatness of the human sool^ 
where can we find such noble examples , 
of true elevation of mind, such striking 
displays of every thing admirable in 
thinking and acting, as may be brou^t 
home to our feelings and presented to 
our imitation, from the states of Greece 
^one, that fertile soil of heroes and pa- 
triots ? And what language so calcu* 
lated to preserve and cherish that vigor 
and independence which warmed their 
bosoms and fired their conduct both in 
the senate and the field, as those tones 
and accents, in which they conceived 
and articulated the glories of freedom ? 
JThis was truly republican language ex- 
pressing and illustrating republican spi- 
rit. It was nature struggling to utter 
her voice in all her majesty, grandeur 
and magnanimity. — ^To thle American 
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youth, we recommend these sentiments^ 
and to kindle and keep alive their effica* 
cy, we also recommend the study of the 
Greek language as the best medium of 
communication for that purpose. And 
from the multitude of authors ot great 
celebrity that might be adduced, we 
have selected Longinus as a writer of 
the first rank for refinement of. taste, 
correctness of judgment and profound 
erudition. And what above all things 
justly entitles us to wreath his brow 
with the laurel of feme, is, that he pos- 
sessed a heart that was consecrated in 
the temple, warmed at the altar and de- 
voted to the cause of liberty. In this 
work the reader will find a sufficient 
field opened for his cultivation, where 
his genius for criticism and freedom 
may be equally refined and invigorated 
— ^the style is equal to the sentiment 
and the elegance, the energy and the 
sublimity of the sentiment may justly 
stamp the author's name with the ho- 
nors of immortality. Read the 44th 
section and judge impartially. There, 
what noble encomiums in praise of li- 
berty does it contain — ^what abhorrence 
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. nEPi 

TO /ufv Tov KtfixiAi^ ffvyyfa/jt[Aano¥, i 

Tl TO lJ7rOJ6«l/l*«VOV, ^tUT€{« J« TJJ T0»|eii Tif 
ivVOtjlU it KUf (C«Te§»> TTA^; 0frV ifjIiiV dtUTO TOU- 

TO, x^ ii fiJyTiVtfy lAt^oicty^ KTtjToy ycyoiTo, 
ifjutg 9 KcttKi^^io^j ^oiov pcy ti vVa((;^ii ro 
*T4^t;Aoy9 ^lot l^v^tuv i^m^ tig ctyvo^ci, tfh^ 
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jue^ed'ou; c^Tf^oifiv, 8K oi^ oVftif, cJf oust 
tftvflfryjcflftjov ;rflftjgAj7rgy. TfAijv 'ir«? t«tov< tov 

v«v, «V «yti}? T»j^ eTTfvoi*? k*i c^ovJij? *|«ov 
ETTflfrivgiv. €?r6i ^ «vejt€Aeu(r# jcau ijpflt^ ti 

^roAiT^jcoi? Tgflgwgjjxevflfti %gJj<rjjwov, «^jr)cg\|/«- 

/ijflflfe. «UTOf ^* »}jWIV, lT<»igg, T<* €7rj p€f»ff 

Tfltre, TOV TTotiiuotf gTTifijjutovat, (Tx^iov amh" 
A*yf*oftj xflfei T« J*ot ^XgiovwyTrfouVoTiS^o-fiofri, 

ftfV flftJtgOTlJf Kfltl tl^QX^ TIf AoyWV €5-1 T* Ut^fl* 
X0ft< ^OJIJTWV T6 Oi pyifOi KOfcl (Tuyyf ofc<p€«» 
«K fltAAoS-W IJ fvdevJg ^ofl€V 6^J«TeU0'0ftV, K<*l 

T«ff eofcuTwv TTf gie^«Aov ci^xAeiofti; tov a&i«voe« 
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wrctciv o^yn rx v7r^(pvot' jrcnrvj ii yi cvv 

Kfitru TO d'cLv/Ax^iov* nyt to juev tt/O^vov 
«V rOf 9roXA.o( e$' ijfAjv t«uto6 it ^t^votygiofcy 

T» Ot^K^OafMiVii XCtd/f «T«I. KO&I Tl^V jUSV IfATCli^ 
ftXV Tl}? €JgeO'€A»fi KOfrl TlfV rU¥ TP^Ay/JLOLTOiV 
TOt|lV XOfrl OlKO¥OIXia¥ ^K l^ ivofy ^f iK ^VOIV^ 

i% ii r^ oX» rm Koym C^ng poAi; €}c$«i« 

VOjUSVflV Og«jl*6V u4^0f ^€ TTOV KOtt^lMg f^iVi^Srt^ 
T« T6 'TT^AyfJ^OtTX ^IKVlV ^KViTtXH TCCbirob ili* 
^O^fiCiVy KOtl T«}V r^ ^tjTOfOg ^V^'vg «frd'gO«K 
tVtiu^CtrO JvV^jUiV. TtfUT^ ^0&^ OllJLXl KUl tob 

ira^^AifKfifficty Tf^eyTiotve ij^ife, Jt«v atuToj ex 
ffiv J4^ouff Tig fi ^ct^oMg Tg;^vij* «7rei Tivgj 

OAOf; OtOVrOtl ^i^TTATfl^^Al TOUf T^ TOtOtVTOL 
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** TfQf flfcUTflt, TO TTt^VKiVCtr X^^i^ '*'* "^^ 
** ^fiAOTSgflft K»3-«fffitTflftl> T*»f Tf;^voA.oyi«4ff 

S-flti T«8* irgf o»^ €;^ov ^ijp, 61 €7rA<rjc€\|/^'T0 

TIf, OTI jj ^uVk, wV^rgf Tflft TToXAflfr gV TOIff 
^jA€r **l, OTI OtUTJJ pgV^ ^{OTOV Tl X«| 

cfrg^gTu^ov yinctm 5'oi;^€iov. e7r< ^oftVTaiif 

V(p65'JjKeV TflfrJ' J« ^OO-OTIJT*? KMl TOV g^* 
gJCfltfflU KUt^BV, gT# <Jg TJJV Ofc^rAflfrygS-flfrTJJ* 

<rvvgvgy*giv 1} f*g9o Jof ' icofci^ «; gTTiJt^v JvvoTgf « 

tfCUT* g^' IflftUTWV <^l%flft ^7ri^f}flVI^ Ct^flflKTCb 
X«i fltVggjIAflfcTlfOt g«6gVT06 TOP [JLiyobhOt^y gTI ^0- 
Vlf TIJ (pOJOt JtOM OftjUOtflg* To'AjWIJ Agi^TO^gVOfr* 

Jgi yotf «VTOJf , «? xgVTf » ^oAAotXK , j^tw Jjj 
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*** fAtyt^ov ju«v €ivfln T«y ^y«$£tfv to €utu;^€<v* 

** JeUTff OV Jg, K0(l OUX €AfltTTOV, TO 6V 
" /3»A€V6fl'flflftJ, 07r€g o/f «V |W»J Wflfrglf, (TWOfcy- 
^ at^U TOftVTftJf JCflftI fldtTgfOV,'' T«T «y KOt* 

Tjjf iMTM^iAg rot^tv €9re;^€i, >J t«;^v»j i^ tijv 
Tfj; evjSjf Aiofr^*. TO if^ Kvfiurctro¥ ri KXt xvro 

TO ilVOtl riYCC T«V €V AoyOI? €7ri jlAOVIJ Tif 

ViiMotiuv itr u rctM^\ tig 6(p»jv, tTiKoytcotu 
TO Jtoftfl' I06VT* TOif ;^ji|5'aft«6«ir«»' tTCirtfAmy 

m Ctf 6Ti, /*0» /0X6I, TTgf ITTJJV JWt» U^^i^^^^ 

rijy f^ri t«v ^god'jctipgvwv •Jytjo'oHTO diw^ioti^. 

< T^V ^ ^^ 1^ i*^ 

KflM ^n xdit^ytf tryjom fAOtxiTOf mhocs.. 

El yaf vn l^Myw o4^o/xa/ /x^yoy, 
M<fty 'OiX^u^eK vXiKToivyif x8'/tA«p^ooy, 



6 HEPl 'T^OTS. 

** V0¥ g|eft6iV," JCfltl TO TOV Bfl|€*V ''«uAjjr»j>'* 
vV0V0r«l ?rjO? to fVXOtTOt^fOVljTOV, oV» <J* €V 

r^cbytfiicc^ Tr^etyixart oyKfj^ca ^vtru k»i 

«Ti<t6;^flJLt€V« ^•OfKpOV, OjW«^ TO ^OftJOt jit^Ao^ 

ctiuv oftiTuyyvws-ov, fl';^oXif / otv, o*M<*S >^o- 
^'Oi; o(A.i}9ivoi( ci^jA^oc^i^y. rxMrvi Koti rob tov 
A«ovTiv« Tofyiayi^Mbrcii yfot^oyToy , ** Hg^^jj? 
*' T«v n«f (TWK Zev^",'* )c«i " ytf jref €/^4^t;;^oi 
** TOt^OI.'* K»l TlVOt T«H KoftA.XicrS'gv^j', OVT« 
ou;U u4<>j^*> flfrXA* jutCTetf^ofr- 9C0&I eTi /t^aAAov 
T06 KA«iT«$;;^ou* ^AoiftK^ijy yoftf o* ctv^Kcbt $v- 
cTftrv, JtoftTofr TOF 2o$o;tXt*, " » O'/ADCJ 0<?,. /A8» 
*^* otvAjfl-xoif ^oj^gifl&f ^ otTfj.'^ rctytiin^ 
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^ €OiX€V€iva(i TO oi^giv ev toi; f^ctKts^^ ^uo** 
(pvA«&KroTa(Tov* ^ursi yoc^ oLirotvng ol[AiyiB'ii9 
t^ii/Mivoi^ ^tvyovrtg ctcdtv^ictg Koti ^t)$OT)}TOf 
3utT«^v»0'iy) UK 01^' 0^0^; 6^1 T»d' uVo^s^ov* 

KKhA ro f(€v oi^v vVe^dtt^eiv 3»Aetati raft 
v^ijy TO ^e p€i§ouciaiJK otvTiXju; vVevo^yTiOf 

TOK f*«y«6€(ri* T*r«ivov yotj «! o'Xs, scoti 
|i4<K^o4^u;^ov, }co(i rta ovti icaxov »yivvt^otro¥* 
Ti ^ot*8v ro^fjttt^etKtuiig €5'iv; n ifihov^ug 



9 HEPI *TY0T2^ 

[MVa, KOtt fA.X\l9Ct. TOW ,j7gOf, V^OKgAAOFTg^- <Jfe 

^iiv TfiTroviorAg AK^ooLxotg AO'^fiixovactv g|. 

^gj/ ftJjV T«V TTA^fiUKm fltAAOf fJ^MIV flftTOXtl- 

Adt fx^vofs Ka(i ^^0; Ao}^ft»y cyiare f^tytd'o^,^ 
yx tf^of 0?, ?roAuiV«§, g^ivojjnxo?, ^Ajjv «A- 
AoT{i«y ]i*gv €AfyxTix«TflftTor iya^^rvii^cLrm^ 
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TO Tdti^0(^io^€5'«(Tay* ^d((«tffa'ojb(«i ^f t «r. 

KctiKihto^, tva^tvm AAe^otv^^ov tov lAfyotv, 
" Qf Xfiv KciAv o\fiv, ^fictv, t¥ t\ccrro<n 
" ^jftgfiA^jSfy tnciVy n oo'ot^, rov vrnf th 
*' Tfof Ui^cas ToAtftK TTotv jf^t/f iKov Aoyov 

*' liTOJCfatTljC fJ/fflfrV^gV." S-fltV^flfrflf y« Ti# 

M»Ktfo¥og n TTfof Toy Xo^f^-nv c\)yK^tct^^ fft* 
Aov yofcf, « Tipofrif, wff^ot AotKe^odpovioi Jiofr 
Touro ToAv Tj< lo-flx^otTjff KflftT «y/^«<flty gAci- 
ToyTo* tiruifi ol ^ey T^i^jcoyr^ eTgo*! Mer- 
ifijyfjv ToftjgAflftjSoy, o* Jg Toy n'xvfiyv^tKQv ey 
[Aovotf i&ict cvviTct^ctro. roig it AfiijyotioK 
«A»0'i Tre^i XixeAioty, tiv» T^o^oy €Ti (pft^yii ; 
o'ti *^ Citf* Toy '£(/^i]y a^fft^cotvrtg Kcti ?r€{i- 

*' Ko4/OftyTK OtUTOV T0& 0(yo(AjlAO(TOfr, JlOfr T«T 
*^ tioKCtV ilKtjV OV^ l^X,l^Ct it ii' hct Xvi^Ci^ 

" oV 06^0 T» 7o((ofrvof()]deyTa; iJ'iot vxTt^m jjy. 
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•vvtf'iov ^^«(pei rov rvfAvvov* '* 6;rg* y«{ ttf 
•* Toy Ai« Jto^i rov 'HfatJtAMft iMCCt^g €yevfi. 

** TO, JlOfr TgT OfrWTOV Al»V K06i 'HjAxXCi^JJ^ 
** Tijf TUfOfrVVi^Oi" Ofr^€A0VTO," XOfcl Ti Jgl ^Tf- 

(I Ttfjt»iii Ae^eiv, oVif ^e ic^i Oi f;^«€; exeivoi 
(SevoifwvTot hfyu ko^i nAotTwvflt,) xotiroi y* 

€» Tlf? XftrX|0&T2<f OVrSf ^Ot^Km^Cb^y OfAUg Si» 

rx ovr(ag f^iK^ox^iyi* loftwTWV ^ot€ eTTiAofrvSofc- 
VQvroii ; [a^v yg €V "Wj Aa>Kiix[AOVKav yj ot^o 
TToAiTg/flfr* '* exgfVftiy yowv jJttov /xg? o^y ^wvijv 

** »KiiCat^ fl T«V A«6lV«V, jJtJOV J^ 0(V OjUt^flt- 

** TOfr jUgTOfrffgiJ/flfrif 9; T«v ;^flfrAx«v ctiSyifAOV' 
*' frcgou^ ^ o^y otvT«f ^y^ifcuo kc^i etvrcav ruv 
** 6v TOif o^SofcAjLtoif ^rotgfigvwy,'' A/^^iJtfot- 

TgJ, XO(i OU Hgy0^ft»VT<, gTrggTTg Tflftff €V TOif 0$« 

ict?^fxotg ^[Aa)v Ko^ot^ Agyeiy '^^rofr^dgvov? otii^ 
^^ fjtovctf.'*^ oiov iiy'H^XK^Ui, TO robg d7r»¥^ 
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*' oivo^acfc^, Kwos" oi^fjbAT €;t«r," ^ij<r<y. «. 

/*€y TOI Tj/*«JOf, «C (P«JJ» T<VOf «<pflfryTO/*«- 
VOf, «^€ T»TO H€V0$«VTI TO 4'^;^§0V X^TSAl- 

ygv ^jj(ri y^y gxi rs AyothoKhing Jtot* to, 

^»^» €;)^«V^" Ti JC<*I T flftAAflft flglOf 

nAo&T«v; TOfr^ «J€Xt«? flcAwv giTTgiv, ^^yffltv^flfcy- 
•* Tgj", (pi/ifiy, ey Toif U^oig hfTovtrt xu;r*{iT* 

*' Tiyflft? fAVfJlACtg.^^ KAt *' TTCthlVy JTi^l h T«l- 

** STTflftfTif, JcofcSfvJgiv 6^y tv Tjj yjj K^r^^cti- 

TO Hf oJoT€Joy ou 9ro§'f*», to ^ofty^i '* t*? 
*' KotKotg ywcctKo^g ofrAyjjJoyotf o^9«eA/*«y." 
<%ofti TOi ye c;^ci Tiyot ^o($ot/iv9io&y* oi yo^^ 
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^aftf' ct\n(f TflftvTj XgyofTff eifl^iy o< ^fltf^fltfOJ, 

TO Tre^i T«; vo«}0'fi; 9t«ivoV?ri$JoV) ^€(1 o ^9 
fMtiKi^a, Ko^u^oftVTitftf'iy Oi yuv. «^* eJy ^oc^ tf- 
jt!(iy J oiyoAofy ^^lioi <t0it a^vratv rovrm kcii 
xAKCb ytvv»cioti ^iMi. Shv fTTi^o^oy us 
ffvvrAyjjkctrm K*Tof9«o"4v rot, rt kocAAi} rtjf 
l^/At)yEi«f) Kcti ret v^fi, Kcn tt^o; t^toi; (ti 

fiioYAr Ktffrl C(VT« TMVT06, KObiot'jrtf ruif S^ITU- 

fyo^vTiwy 9cot6if«yTati. to. 8Toy 9ra»f Kott et! 
jtierot^oXofrf, Koti uVe^^oXofci, K«i to( ^rXtf- 
duyrocofr* ^ei|ojtigy i* €y toi; i%iir» Toy Kiy* 
^uypy €;^€(y coixo&irr iiQift^ uvayxxioy viin 

iiO, TTOftiV K»l VTTOTlOeO'Ooti, it OTOV T^O^OV 
rCtg UVAKiKfCtlAiVatf KCtKlC^g TOIf JlJ^f^AOIf €K- 
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9roAAtf( €S'i7rti§0&^ T€A4VT«iay etriyivf i|ju«. ou 

7. EiJgvafti ;^g)j, ^lATflftTg, JioTi, ictftdflft^tj 
x^y Tfif) KOivo) (^foi )< j«v u?ro6^;)(,€i f/^^yoby ^ to 

. to^c^i, ryjgOiVViii^j k«i 00-* ^i) aAAo^ fi;^ei 
flroAw TO 6|«9«v IrjofffltywJ^yji^syov, kx ^v t« 
ye ^^oviiAcf ^o^tnvctyxiccvTT^^oLhhovroty dv 
«vT0 TO Tre^i^^ovsfv ctyotAoi^ ^ jtAgT^icv d'tfv. 
fjM^ao't y^v rm €;^ovt«v ojuto^ jiaaAAov T«f 

i^iCClA^V^^ S;C€1V, XO(i ^iOft JLbgyd&AO\]/\>%l^y J- 

wtfO(»¥rctgy Tjj Jg ^y xofti g^r* twv iitf^j/^ivm 

fv ?roif]/Ao((ri xoti Aoyoi; ticiCKiTrnov, jutij T<yo» 

c 
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^^o^Kurctt TO HKif TT^ocebvct'jrhotrrofjLtvov, 

tiv ra iuMjACi^UV to 7n^l^^0VU¥ €U^€Veff(Olf, 

^utf'ci yet^ irm^ vVo T«Xii8i<$' tS\}/8; iireti^^rc^i 

X^^^y «V flfcvTjj ytvvijcoftfl'* oVef ijKoutf'ey. ircL^ 

^oXA0frK<f o^K^djubCvov Ti ;r^of juc^dfrAo^fo^vviiy 
Tjjv 4/»i;^)jv y>fi tf'uy^iofcTidij, jutij^ lyKOLXAKwrif 
rti iioLVQioc ;rA€foy Ti$ Ae^pjutsvy to a(v«6eaF^i<- 
jueyoy> ^i^TTij J', «v TO rvv€;^«f f^rio-xo^ri), ei; 

^TFAV^fiS'tV aiL JXV €T 0&At}$f; V^/O^ SI);, j^^/C$' 

fioyjjf Tijj' flfcxoijf cw^ojutgyoy. t«to y«{ tw 
ovTi fji^tyoty i TFohhfi jubgy ij* avA^fu^vicif, 
^vcxohog iiy [j^aKKo^ t uivvctrog tj xotT^I- 

«A€17T0f. oAtitff X«l KOthCt yop^f v4/ff )CO(l 



- 'nEPl 'TY0T2. IS 

oTtfv j^a^ 'iroif ATFQ iicb^Q^my tirtrniiyffjLOfT^v, 
^JOlv, ^i}A«v, i^AtKtaVi Koym^ Iv t< »*! t«u- 

T0» flJjUflfr ^€fl TfiW fltVTWV JoXJf, Tofi' ij *f 

ri¥ig is^iv cti Tfi^ v^tjyo^iotg yovifxwTOLxcLi^ 

tcttg ^fVT€ TflftvTflfriff (^eo^K Ttj? «v Tw Aefgfy 
ivvot/x^ug^ ijf oA«f ;^«f/f sJgv,) x^urov i^tv 

XAl K^Xri^O¥, TO ^€f« TXg VO»J(rei? ^JfgTTlJ- 

^oKoVy tig xotv TOK 9re§i Hcvo^a^vro^ eo^KratixtSot* 
TO 'TFKtov obviiytvug ^if^xc^igy »t honroti i^ 

fjitl KCti c^lOft T€;^yijf • ijTg ^OlOt T«y C^flfJbATM^ 

rrXeco'ig, (^iio'cat ii tt^ rotvra, Toft.juey voijtrewf, 
Jo6T€{flt ^6 Aelcwf) €7ri Jg T»Toif ij yevv«*flft 
9f^c$g, ng fAi^vi 9r«Aiy oyo[AMrm Tg gKAo}^)}» 



Id nEPl 'TTOTS, 

xot^fifv i^fiofry T»TA»v eTrio-xixl/Mpeta^s roo'sToy 
^r^oci^royref, on rc^y irevrc fioftmv o Ko^OuAioc 

f^'iy «l TTCCfiKlTTiV, tSf TLCtl TO TTO&S'O; Ot^eACI. 

otAA* €1 jicey liq |y ri t«ut aiA^Uy to ts v\|/o; 
xoti TO Trotd-t^TiJcoy, xo&i tiol^vf cLvr^ ^otyrii 
cvvvTrcb^Xt^tv T« otAA»jAoif Kon o'uji^pff'f^uxsya^i^ 

v^ovgKott r»7r^tv» iv^lnLirct^y x^d'o&Trs^ ooctoi 

m 

vubo\>g^ tif irgo; juu^ioic o^AoK xo&iTofr 9re^i 

n»iXiov Byo0'<9vXXoy, iV upawf afjfiaros »i}.> 
X<*l TO T«T0lf €TJ /A^l^oy €7ri^€(0JU€V0V, 



xat TO p^viKov «! ciTTi^vrog n^^ttx^h v»^o\)9 
Ttect ;^jjf €v€i »#tT^ TO ?rA€ifjOi^. o'9-ty ijjtifflt t«v 
ffjTO^m ot 7r€gi7rflt9-€K iyKoofxia^^tKOiy ti 

gjUTT^AlV 01 €9rOft^VCTl)tO< TTgf iTot&eif ' €«.^* otv 
^TdftAtv e| oAi< juij gvojuifl-gv a K«/»iA/o^ to 
2fM7rx3-i^jt^ T« wvf-ij ;roT€ o-vvTgAgiv, xoti (flat 
TSfT »;;^ -^yfjtrATo [Jtytififi^ ct^tO¥, TFciVif iitjTFot^ 

KT«f, «f TO y€VVflt<OV TTOt&Of , €v9-flft ;i^5JJ, pff^ 

yatXfjyo^QVi dyrif vtto [x»¥ixf rivof %»i Tfvtv^ 
fACLxog. f¥i^cta^iKtaig f}(arv%oVyiMti.oioni(fa$^Xr 

^OV T«f AOJ^i<f^ 

9. OU [AflV 06AA*, CTg< TJJV KJfltTIS^V [Jtatf»r 

Vfc^x^t xm Of AA«v TO ^JWTOV, Agy« it to 

TO Tf^Oby.fJ^X pOtAAOV JJ JtTJjTflV, 0/*«f, Jtfltfl' 
•(TOV OlOVTg, Tfltf ^^^X^^ OtVOftTgg^feiV TT^fff TtfC 

fAgjI^tS-};, KcttdcTFi^ tyKVfjLQvotg otgi 7rojg<y]^8t^ 

c a 
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ii^Off f/HyX\0^fO^VVflf P^nxW'*' ^^<^ ^^* 
^^m ^^X* d^vfJtM^^rcLt iF$r€ ^iKfi )ucd' iotu- 
Ti}y ij tvvQiot ii avro to jji^^yetKo^^ov* tig i} r^ 

vvj/»jAoTg{ov Koyo\). ^f«TO» ow to', «| gy«v6- 
Toei, ;r^oJ^oTi3:60'3'«»i ;ra&vT«; uvctyyiotiov* dg. 

i;^€<V Jei T«y OfrAfftl) (»irO(CL[Ail to, %UV09 $§ov- 

)}jb(tf» f}«(i dt^evvfc kj^e ^^^ Oioy t€ /^iK^db x^i 

iho¥ Toy ^lov ietvfAct^ov rt itat r^ TTo^rog «!«« 
¥og e|€y«}/Keiv «^ioi^,ju€^«(^oi ^6o» Ao^oiTov- 
ru¥ Kc^rx TO s<xof9 cJv o&v fji^3^id'ei; MO'iV opt 
^yyoiotr To^vTtj kc^^ ug T^g jxathi^ct ^govtifj^ct- 
netg tfAXiTrrit ta vVt^f vo&* o* y»f t&» IIo^- 
jLcijwMyi ^ij^o^yTi, <^€}^a)pfy ay ijgscfo'd'jjy, €i 
AAf^ojy^fOf ijjiAjjy,'' '*K^y«.y>j Ai*, siwoy, 
<i n«^]U€yi«y n/*»J»'>'' TO fltuTX pc^o^Ao^^ov 
yi/Kyu0'iy- «j; Kcti TO '0/ii] jtf 9ro(§o gi^«i fA^ycf^ 
>(i^yitg iy ra 
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TO tTT^ »f flfrVOV flftTTO yijf ilO^Sl/lfACt. KCH T»T Otf 

Tjov w MvofAoiov yi TO *H(r«o Jeiov stti tjj^ A;(^- 
Auoff, fiyt 'Ha;»o^ou x^t tijv Actti^* S-tTeov, 

$v yotf iu¥OV i7r6ifi(r^ to uicahov, ctKKct fAi^^ 
firov. h frag peygS-vvei t^ Jati/iAOv«flt ; 

TJJV Ofil*)jV OfrUTWf KOiTfAlKCf hct^fffACtri KO^^^ 
jb^ST^Sf. Tif «y 8JC fltV tiKOriag ilOb TJJV vVt^^o- 

Aijv T« ftgygfia^ m(pS«y|oMTo,.oT/, ^^v <J«^ 

T^ €^l Tijff itOfM^X^^ ^*»Tfl6<r/l*flfcTe6> 
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A^taas y «x ^pofa aXro tuxt totxi^y f^^ °' ^^^^^ 
Totiatv xvxpfv^ets TIoo'eiBauy tvoaiy^m, 

2fxef ^^«', sv^uivra, ra rs fvywtrt 9soi wff ,. 

^^hffjLn Kctt ^vyKivivnvfi pd(%M- 0&AA.0& r^v- 

Koti cv cea^QV^ TO ^^gTov, *Oji*^jOf yfltf poi 

ra? jAiv tm rm iKtctKm xv^(»7ra?, oVov tift 
ry ^MvcciAiiy dfti^f ;re7ro<t})cevtff, ra? Seouc ^ 

TToxeiTAi Aijtii^y xo&KAfV, ^vokrog. rm SsAiy i(* 
^ Tijjf ^uo-iy, fltAAflfc Tjjy atTu;gi«fcy «^oi>itf"fv a^c- 
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peivM Td(^ oVofr of^^^oLvr^f rt %cbi fA&yeb re 

noaa-i» WW* oQavarota-i Tlo^tioamos mr^s. 
Bn J' tXaontm xvfjMr^\ »ra>M Js xura' ww' ovTy 
IlAyTodeii fx xwdfAftr*, t^ nynornotf »taiLT», 
Trfio<rwp h OePiMToru h'iT»TO' rot h mrovrty^ 

i * 

K^rcb rri¥ ct^iccv 6;i^«v e;c**S»I^^> K^i<pyinv» 

".€«7rgv 9-60?,'' <Pfi<rr ri ; .^^ ytn<rS-» $«?, 
*« JCAJ cygygTo- ysvg^rS-w y>j* »<** syewro.'' ovjc 
o;^Afjfoj fifty KTugy iron^ty h^ctif/^i/i^ €ti Ti< 
rioijjTou, K«i T«y fifty flf«?riv«y ^^gflftSep^yof, 
Ti{ juaftflgiy %*§iy, w? «/? t* jfgwixflt jt^gygflij 
••wygjMr/Bflftiyejv 6d<^€«. fift;^Auff cfccfyw xeti yw| oe- 
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TTU^of uvrtf Tjj¥ TAJ¥ 'EAfjvmv «^«;^f« l^^X^^* 
^v6c^ iff Aiflft< ctfitj^etvuvy 

efiv «V flfcAjjSft^f TO ^Tflfrfioj AjfltvTOf ou yct( 
ra>7ruvorf^Q\) »XA' g^rgiJij sv ^tTj oftXTw ffxoTgi 

ilOt TfltVT fltyfltVflfrKTWV, OTI JTfO^ TIJV fACt^ni 

/^«v evdafrcTe ovf<oy c-uvgjw^rvti tok c^yu^i, x»i 
eux aAAo ti divTor ir«9rovd-£v, if 

M«/ysr«/, w or' Api^s eyx'o^^^or, i» oXoor wi;^ 
A^TiOifffMS h vtgi TOfJtM yinretu 

^^iKvvffi f iix(ag ^tct rtjg Oi\jC(rtiug (x«i yxf 

TOftUTO^ TTQKKm iHKOt ^^Otf-f^lOeftljI^Teoy,) OTI 
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€V yfl^cc TO ^lAopuSov. <r»}Ao( ^0^^ €K ttoAXmv 

iitticoiiob rivx ns T^aiiKov ^oA€jUi<, ^^oo-e^cu 
r^€g€iy* KJft/ V}} Ai' e)c rou to^; 0Ao<pug0'gK Kctt 

tbKK' fi rvig iAi»^o( ^leihoyog €fiv if Oiu^^itot. 

EtOat fAtv Aiats xxtrau apmof, tvOx ^ A;^/AAf t/f, 
Eydtf ^i n»rpotiXos, 9to^n fA.yi^up airatKxvros' 

yfX^OfJLtVtli fV a^KfAf^V^MI^ATOg^ AOV TO O'OljUafr- 

ofrTiov ifctiJifOtriKov vm^yio'ctfro kcos ^vetym^ov* 
Tij? Je Oiucffuct^ TO ^Aeov iifiytiiJbctriKO¥ y oie^ 
tho¥ ypifu^, oOev tvf^Oi\)^<rti(»7ra>^VKot>g^xirif 

OftV KCtTCtivOfJitVifj TOV 'OjUfJ^OV I9A|£|» 8 J'^;^0( 

Tiff tf-^o^goTijTOf ;rflftgofr/xgy«i to psyeS-Of ' ov 
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"KA^mVy av^c TO ^y;i^fs'$o$oy x«i TToAiTiKoy, 

TTiTrVKVUfAtVOV flfrAA.% OJOV wVo;^W{«VTOf ««f 

junv, TO Aoi^oy ^ativoyr^i tou //.eyed'ai;; 

TcKAvxig. Mym H TofrUT ouk CTTiAgAija-jutflfr* T«y 
ey Tjj 'Oj^v^tf-^iflt ;i^ff|i4<i»yf0y^ »«! T«y ^«f 1 Toy 
KvicKodira^y K»i rivuv ctKKav »KKob yti^et^ 
^tfjyoviAotty ytjffltf ^ ojM-wf 'OjUtjfov. TrAijy 

€y OtVoffI Ti^TOIf l^}}? TOV TT^OftJCTIKOV KfC^TU 

TO pvdi}coy. 9rfl6f«$gj3^y ^ ck TotvS*, «f «<pJiv, 
<y« ^^t^cufj^iy (ig nq Afjgoy eyiore ^»^Qt Kc^rct 
Tfiv xirx^fj^yi)t rot, fxtyok/^o^Mfi iTctfct^r^t'Xtrctr 
0106 rob m^i Tov ot^xov, %cci r^f ik Ki^Kt}; 



^' 



vH(r<rQ¥ 7rafar^g^(jkivo¥ Aid»> km rQ¥ tm rav 

tC9UfAe¥ TOftVT*, If TW WTI TOV AfO^ fHWrtlflC' ; 

10. ^ggg yvv» €f ri xo^i Ire^ov €;^opev J^^- 

^gSdt. ovxKV, s^rsi^n ^^^^ Toi; ir^ct,yiMb^i ^u- 
crei 0'vye^gev6i tivo^ /l(o^i« TAt;uA0tfS'0'vyv^0(^;^« 

TO rm¥ ifA^i^ofAtvm exAg^siv 0»fi t» zct^^iuret* 
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dravi^iv Ti ^ii9iA» Tronic i\f¥»ffdrctr (ojiicv y«( 
rif tKKoyif Toy OKfoa^fiv rm AjjjUjua^rwv, o it 

#(< [M¥tmg vetdfifji^ret vo rmv iFot^tiFoiAevm^ 

TTK ^t roMTffv Tifv 0firti¥ »7rciux,y\jrm ; ore 
T« «K(«( «tvTify x«i VTTff reratpcvdt J^eiyi^ ic«M 
€iiAe|«i Ktffri ci; 0&AA}}Ad& a-uvcrtfO'tfM* 

"BfAim «»i»^, os^^ evarrtos rot 

Kdif^^dsycy sijOco-zy' ivroixo'sy. 
fls yotf et^of fft; &^x^»s /as ^A/ydtf 

OuSey e^' Imi. 
AA^« xafAfjuv y^ojvcr tatyn^ a» 5e AjWTw 
AvrtiM yr^ w§ tmoBt^fOfMtxtf. 
Ovwarea-a-ty V ot^cv of9}/x<' poiA^tvar* a ^sotoati fju^tt 

naa-av ety^et^ j(Xaf^Ttpa ^t voiots 
l^AfM* TtQwxw ^ oXtyv Vi^iVO-dS 

AKKot wa9 ToX^fljToy, nrn vimr » 
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Ov d-d^uptffr^fi^ tif V7F xvro rjjv \j/u;i^»iv, to 

#0f • TTctifrct pcy rofr toaomt^ ^iveT^i ?re^i rye 
^l^;C*>* * o'v^<$> AifMt<> x.0fri «7f TMv ;i^eijt40yi»y 
Jt««0';r6i00 TtQii^ffag t%iivot, Qnxctt iwoty 

SavfA n(djf xat raro fjnya ^fsfftv iyutri^an. 
AfB^s i^u^ 9auv<Xtf a.*n<i yfiows cy frtXAyta-vt' 
^vfi/nmi rtns Hcn' ^yjivi yatf ify» trom^otr 
O/MfWBT* eyaf^oio-i, 4'i'%ny J' ly voreu «%tfa-/v. 
Hvif ^AX« 3eoi0'i <ptXcif ottos %^^oi.s i^ovrss 
JMj^fnrai av}tayjQf9tari xxkms otvot0»Wof4,svoiart» 

€;^€l TM Aej^OptVdt 1} ^60$-. J^6 'O/AtlfOf 'TTug ; 
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£y V ims, MS ore xv(a» ^mi tv inj« vwrtct 

-^X"? ^*«f ^^^ »vsfAOto ^1 Centos avtmjs 

'l^w sfA.0fif4,tT»t' rpofjotiert ^e n 9f<y« vavrat 

Asto torts* TvT^of yap ImtK ^vxroto ^tpovT»t» 

E^€;^e*f IJ« KJfri A^ATOC TO flfcUTO TOVTO filTfr. 
Tl ^0/3gf»' CTlJg TTflftfWfia-t TOV XlvJuVdV, €1. 

?r«y, *'fuAfly fltiVT &gvjt«i." o ^g IIoijjTijff ovjfc 
u^ ecTTot^ Tra^o^t^^i to ^tivov^ akh«> r^g Ait 
xo(i [Z0VQv^)(^t Kxrob 9r«y xupot ttoAA^xi; «6- 
^roAAvjUivou; 6ixovo}^^oe(^€i* xoti juijy to^ ^r^o- 

<pvCiV^ Tcxi fK «AAf;Ao(r ^vfi^ok^af^tfo^y 
*' vVex flflftyoPToio," t« jutv cvv^fjtiFiiFrovrk 
vrct^ii TO €7ro? ifMitag tfietcobytciv* r^ it tou 

6?ri<? fl-Uv9-Al\|/€l TO TTflfcS-Of OtXgOlf OLTtiltKaCOt^ 

to, xofci juovovyx tvgTOTrwo'g tjj A«|e< tou xiy- 
^vvy TO iiiw[jL», ^^ vVex $o(yo&To<o ^s^oyroti.V 
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(tig m% eiTToi tk) d(^ifiv^}}V tiw,»^y^€^vru tm- 

tf';^oAi)My ej^)cATd&T0(TT0yT€ff Ji« ftcfl-^. Avp- 
miitrm y»f rccvrct to oXo¥, m^ant 4^ffyfMC» 

11. SvveJ^^o; €ti red? Trgoixxeijixe^rosi; 
tf^grif, xo^i ifv ]C0frAiJ0',iy Av^fjorfv* aro^v <fe;)^o- 

i'n^Am^o$f c^6ia'}cv}cAoup6vatps}<e3'i] ^mv^x^^ 

xcvory ttei^^mciv, ^lr i'roiKO¥0[Aict¥ i^yoa n 
ymno^ Xffi y$v»CKH¥ ofAwg toy gjjrogofr, dt 

D.2 
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tMlinri%M¥ QxoM ^^ «ir TO v^nf^w^ ^^s^yi", 

T«y/ K^JoAi* T«v fitu|ijffg«y yflftj«AA«ftTTei tai 
12, *0 jt*gv «y T«K Tg;^voyfflfr<p«v ojof 

r^07Ftt¥ fifai KOivog «to? o ej of, g;r€«Ji; xixjcgivas 
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^n^i^ffif ctVQ fCUfrtw r»v t/jt^€fof^t»4if. roig 

y%d-of. i^Pj stfUUf Mtra Kcyov o jufv fi}T»^» 
^n TraSftrtKitri^of, ttoAv to A*7ruf ok «;^fi^ 

KObv AKKot, it nviA n rxvra^ tfAQh ioKU^ 
<PiAt0&t6 Ti^tvricuvt, (^Myia it, n %a,i ifpv 
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fa?^hctmt, fAiy yatf €» tJtj^f* to ftMm 

aiForofxtay o it KiKt^m fv ;^v0'er xo^i o jt^ff 

* fjfifTt^o^ SiA TO fjitrtt |3<«; iK»9»y €ri Jf 

't«;^ou^, l^taiAfi^, itivorfiTOf, olo¥ xMmv re 

^oit' «v 9f jce^otuyw* i it KtKtfuv, tig a/A^t^ 
?ict(Pfig r$f tfAnffj^fAcg^ {etfjtai) iFoivrfi vt/A^trcu 
%cti avtihurcc'i, TFoKv t^f^v Kcti tnifMovov au 

TO JMMOy, XUl iMKKtf^J^OfMV/AtVQV OtAXOT 

r^t/pofAtvof »KK» Toivra juev vf/kus »v ai^tt^ 
¥0¥ tyriK^tvonty Kcti^Qg it rig AfifMcS-tvuLH fitf 
v^vf K»i ^TTtfrtrafJbtvii, tf rt rcttc iuvtuctci 
' %a,% Toi; ^^oifois TTaB-tcif kch tvO-a^ itt tov 
'o(Kgoo&T})V TO o'vyeAov vLirhn^xr r^g itxyctm, 
S'Tra x^n %ot,rtitf9rKv^cm* roTfiyo^MH rt yofrf,' 
9C0&I cTiAo^oK Ko^rcb ro irMo¥» xeit ^A^ot^ct- 

Cttri, KOtl rotg (p^C^^tKOig dnctCl XOtI tTTtittXr 

TiJcOf^, iVoji^ip rt, KC^i ^^)C^ohoy^x^g, KC^t vja 
9Myo$g xKKtif jiiegsriv i^iAoiUf. 



<< «;gi«M; yt iMM Toi; r^mro^ ^f< Ivvmt. 
***Ait6€? «w« ovr' flftv«)3A«4^fl6v «'«a'aT«5 irr' 
« x*T« flee* 0A€TOVT«5', Ktffri K«Kv(poTw 8*? y»jv 

'* €$lflfr? A<»)CT«^OVT€? Jt«l JtOglTT0VT€f CiKXf}\ii9 

Ev«^6tKV\nr«i i* iJjiaik «TOf <afcv£j, €i ^»Ao<- 
f*g8« f*>j JCfltToAiyai{6«v, wV Jc«fr« «-AA>; Tij- ;r«- 
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iratA it, KXi Tif flttJrif ; ^ t«v «ji*Tj«d-9«T ftf- 

iX^fJttict TOtf fl-xoTif ^oAAoi yatg »AAoTfifti 

d'€O$O^KVT0tf, TTVeujUd&rt TOV flfcVTOV Tfo^rov, 0% 

Hflfri Tijy nvSiflW Aoyo$' f;gei r^inoh wAfjA-jo^. 

civ «r/Aov eydioy) ^vroOey fyKvfJtofct rnf Jt«i» 
)i*oyj» xfltfljs-^ftjugyijy fvuxfA^ta^ ifaft^vrac^xi^^ 
^IMffm JMftT €9ri9ryoi«y* ouT«f ^to tik 
T«y»§;^«i.»y. n^jyotAo^wVatj ci; r^ rm }^n* 
A«yT«y exciy^; 4^v;^«f> «V *?ro i«{«y ro/Atmy 
aic^^(noti T*yw ^ig^cyT«i, J^* iJy CTTi^yeojuie- 
yoi, xo&i 01 jui; Aiflpy ^flij3flft5-«K0i, ra mf »y tf-v- 
ygyS-^tf-iwo-* jugyeSPgi. ji*oyof 'Hjo^oto? *Ojuij- 
f «x«T«TOff cygygTO ; 2Tj}fl-i;^of of «ti ?r{OT€f oy, 
c T« Af;)|^iAo;|^o?, ^ivrwy ^g TifT«y jU^Aiftf a 
nAd(r«v, flp^ro TOW 'Ojuij^iKif fjceiyy v»fxctroc 



— fltyaSij (yap xeira rov ^Ha-ttiot) tfts ^Jf ^foroiat^ 
KC^l TO) 0VTI X0(A0; oJrOf Xd^l Ct^lOVlKOrotTOC 

CMcAfiofrf tffr^Aiy.Tf Ko&i ffi^otvofj fy J K0(i to 

14. Ovxouy )c«i if/AOft;, tfyix' «y itct^ifwrn^ 
juey JtJ'fyj^ogiat; ti xo&i jiAt}^0»Ao^{O0*t;yif; ^M- 
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xtf(T« ^ifAov e»6iya( t« ;r$af tf^r^^^ x«f o^i«y ^lo^.. 

m Toii n i%' ^fMu AeyofAfvov ?r»(tfy *Q/iif* 
$o( i^Kotwey, If AifjiAord-eyif;, fi ifmf ecv ^tti iv*. 
T« Ji6Tfd'i7«'a(y* Tw yfltj oyri fjb^yct t« fltyawr^ 
itf'jbiA) TOiauToy uTTOTid'M'd'dfri T«iy «)i<»y AajrME 
^^xdftfijjioy K0(i 5'txr^Qv, %Ai ey njAiKovroif j>- 
5«fl-i, x^ncoig rt jcoti jUflft^Tv^'jy, vW6;i^€«y T«y 
^ ^^ofr^OjU6y«y sud-vyo^;. Km jui} TCoti^obi ^Aeoy 
#e^ T»T«y 7roi{0fjf*iyr»jcoy, ei wjocriS**!!;^, ^#f 
etv €1^^ r»Mr» y^d^^oLiXO^ i i^tt tfAi irctf *- 
K^vciitf ccioty; u if tk ^vrodty (^ojSoiro, jitif 
T» iJiH /S<» xoM ;^{Qy» ^6«y{fltiTo ri vVijij- 
pcf ay, Ofif^yK^ mou to^ d'uAAofrju/^a&yo/^tyat vt« 

Tiff T»Ty 4^«^;^1}f O^TfAlf Kd^i TV^AO^ CifTTg^afifl- 
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r}svofAay irxv i htyif^^ vV ivi^^icto'fM k«c 
TotSi;;' I^AtTTtiy ^oxij?, »«t Jtt' o\]/iy ti9i]( tok 

j38AfT«i> }c«i Ire^oy tf Toft^^fr TOftfr^i;, ovk o^y 

Aotd-OlVf, AwJ* OTI Tijf /«£y eV ^OtllCU T«Aflf 

Cfiy fxTAtjIif^ Tjyf ^ 6y Ao^Oi^ cyat^^iot' opp* 
^ortfut i^ ofjLmf rax nn^fir^Ci^ r« rv^KCJU- 
vff/Acyov. 
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Of fAO/, xray» /m ; «»i ^vyv \ 
EvflTTl^fig ivO rCtVTl TTOtd'fl, fJ^»VlXC T« XOfl 

IM^g rnv tevTOf «Jtov $v0'iy iv toAAok ^ey«0*- 

tVi rm f/ktyiQ'm, mg i IIoiijT)};, 

Otfi} ^1 iF\tv^as Ti >xai tax** oifA^rtpu^tf 
tAetTttrai, it ^ attrot tvorptnei yM^^ota^au 



K^ao-tv yap vypetv ovk ^X^^* (ii)/t^A 9t}y 
Katru ^tmaret 



MiQvKgv' flJ ^* ivratitr* iw* euBt^os flnv^ar. 
Viotrup V wKia^s vanrx cetptu 0s0a/s 
'lirwfw, vou^a vtsBtruv, iKBi<r* sAa, 
Tt) f» s'ptp^ •»piJi^f Tfi h 

»f »jfc flpv eTOK, oTi 5 ^pu;^!? t» y^oi^ovros 
Tflt g^r* rvig Kece'trctvt^otg avrw, 

AXX'y a; piKi<wnot Tpwts 
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Kett ^tyyetvorrts y^fvt T«yf «« ^oiw, 
'O^KWfMntffstiti ^.... 

rov tiio¥ avrm ir^og ahkfiKovg i^x* oixry 
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rovTog iFf^ctvrc^^c^i, Katy xAra> rov ot^roirA^v 

e<^' f< rig o\]/iy tva^^y^^^ov ui«f?<Q7roifj^f 
J^ifAofviia' TTo^frob ^ «pt);^ofryov Tr^g^Tid'e^* 
d'Ai. a fjtfjv a&AA« Tofr jcigv ^x^u roif Tfoifiruig 
flvi^Kur^ctv e;^e/ rijy uVs^sKTrtftf'iy, a!; €^}]y» 
xtfi ;r«vTjj TO ^ifoy uVfefflt«g«fl'«y t>;? Je {jj- 
TO^'Jcijf ^ayTtfttf-i^y, xoftAAifov ecu ro. eju^rjaft- 
XToy 3C0tt ivotXfi^ig' i^^yotl !i x^i ex^uAoi otl 
vx^oL^cL^ugy ^viK a¥ tj To<»jT*jcoy' tov Aoj^k 
K»i fAvB'uiig TO 7CKcL^f/t,Xy KAt eK ?ra&y 9r^o- 
rgx^i^TToy TO «Juy«Toy* J; fjffi 9fi dLioL Koti 

y«<Jo», jSAg^i^o-fv ejiyvuflt^' xoft* sJe €X€<vo p*- 
frciy ot yivvxiat ivtxvrxiy oTi o* Aej^'O^y O^e- 
^ng. 

Mfdcf, f£<' tt^« ronr t(Am t^invto*' 

Mtcrot- ft' o;^fu»f«f , us &x\ips hs rxprx^o^ 

e2 
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^otvTcb^troti rxvii'y on jUAiveroti. Ti i$v if ^tj^ 

K»i «(AAa6> rotf Koyoi^ tvetyuvtc^ Kcti 
Toy ait^octrtiv jLtoyoVj ot^Ao^ xd^i ^ouAvTofci:* 

*^ UTfot Tif, Mf ctvtuKTXi TO ^€0')ua»rt}^<ov, ai 
ec yggft;v oun vgof, oAiytfjo? €9<v, Of ou;^i j3o»j- 

'* filjO'g/ X0&3-' oVoV JuVO(TO(l' £i it ifj TIf €<7QI 
*^* TTfltggAS-WV, Wf T»T»f flt$€«^ XToV 65"«V,, 
** OV J« AOJ^S^ TV^aV TTCt^AMTlK CtV OfcTOAOITO." 

'H? vij Aioft Jtflft^ 'T^gfiJijff xfltTjjj'Ofifjwgvof, 

€3r«lJlJ TSJ? ^8A«? KOfcTOft TJJV JjTTOtV gAgvOg- 
{OUf gVpJJ^Itf'OtTO, *' T»TO TO 4^JJ$ifl*jU*, €J?r«V, 

^X ^ ** f*»jT»f gyjofci^gv, fltAA' ij ev X^/^wveiA 
;^«i{fir f ijTWf TFi^xvrucrm* ito k«« toii 
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XfglTTOVO? flMC»OJti€V' o6eV «T0 T» fltToJ^MCTIJCOW 

TrfgicAJcojugftofc €1? TO JtATflfr ^avTtfto'iflci' €X7rAif- 

XTDIOV, to Ta ^^dtyfAATlKOV 6)^K§U7rT€Tfl6» TTCJi- 
Xf6ITT0V 6if IflftUTO Tijy S-flfrTCjOa JvVflftjUIV Iti^KT^ 

Tree. ToffctvTA Tregj twv xd&T« t^s" voficng v- 

16. Avrafli ft€VTo< ka&i o Trggi ^x^f*'^'^^^ 
i^^^rS rirc^KTUi roirog, Kcti yct( rctvTy cm 
ov in ffKivau^vjTcti Tgo^oy, cS; e$9>y> nic av ti 

^1 TO 9rd(yT0& iioLK^ifiav 7FoK\j t^yov- ev toi Trot- 

(OVTl^ I^XWOV i* SfTCS^tOfl^OV^oKiyct^TUVyOffOt 
fAty»\ijyOfi0^g UTFQTtKt'aMCt, TV '7rt^UCCtffd:At 

TO ir^oKttfiivov ivgJtflft x^i in /le^iftgv otTroeffi-^ 
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|<v Afiuogiivyig uVgf t«v Tre'TroKixtvfAifwV' 

*^ ctfAivt, »J* 04 gy nA<XTflfcifl6<?.'^ fltAX* iTTuifj^ 
xflfcflfltTTgf gjiATrvgucS-g/f; g|a/^y)jf uVo 9-gi<, sco&i 
ojovgi (poij3oAij?rrof yiyofAtyog^ xov kxtc^ t«v 
«tf<fg«V Tijf 'EAAflfc<Jo^ o'gKov g|g^wvj^cgv, **8X 

** €5-|V OTTCtff lJjl*^JTgT&, « pofr T«^ gV MfltffltS-WVI^ 

** ^{OKive^wygwo-flUfTofcc," ^fltivgTflW J^i lyoff t« 
6jU.0Ti}Cif 0-;^t?jU<»TOf, OTTgJ g^fitf^g fltyoffoCfijw 
£)/«• xotAoi, T»f /Agy TjoyovKf ^voflgwfl-fltf, ti. 

llgl Tif^ OUTM^.fl&Trod^VOyT^^ A^; d-gij; OfAVVVXi^ 
TTX^t^XVUVy rotg it }iftV)iCl TO TCtfV glCgi TT^GKIV' 

ivYtvcctvreav gyriSgif ^joyjjjUflt, tijv <Jg T»;f rt^ 

ICoitl^ltAq (p\>^tV [At^i^UXtag €K V^TTg^S^AAOV 

vv)/o; xai TTA^og nAi |gya)y xo(i uVg^^ytfy o^ 
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ttKf^i^afi^XKov us rcLi 4'v;^«f tmv o^K^ovraiv 
KftSiei; Ao^ov* «; KH^i^afjt^v^f vVo roiv ey^ 

Xoufm rts fEt/Tonr TtffAoy eiKyvm xf«f . 
E^"! Je » TO OTTMO^y TlVOfr o/M^ai l^^y^9 T» 'f 

lyffKOfr. «AA' eKfl jUfV OU#«y €5*' €l pf O^KOf, 

x«i TT^of evTv;^yTo(^ sri, ko&i v ito/jbivnf 
if»^tiyofi»gj Tiff AfijjyoBiiff tri ^ »;^i T8f 

Ti^f cxeiyo^v oft^cTijf TO<f o»c»xtf'<y ^fXiKif Koyof 

TO «vj/u;^oy oft^rg^AofcyijSij, tijv fJiot^fiv ttu^o^ it 
Tfti Aifftoo'9'f y«i Tein^enyiAAtiMTAi tt^os ^'TTtjjti- 
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irafot^nyfiatop,uv'7rifri^iy%»[Aiov,'Xf^rfoirfi, 

»yu %»i QMOfAArtby iiiot^Km on kxv ^^%* 

** rgvtf'flfcVTfltf, ^ijo'iv, ^v Mflft{flfrS«v<TtfVfff oyov«v 
^^ xtf^g ry^ £o6A^|b«»Hj KM nr^ f^' A^Te/A40*«a» 

*'?r«{fltT«|dfrju6Vovf" ^MiujAOM viKfi^a^vra^g" 
UTtVy «AAa( 9r«vTt} to tv tcAv; ^mlk^kKo^u 
c^afMt, cTTf iJ>}T€^ i)v eurv;^6c, xoti tok jco&top 
Xo&^ftfveiopv uVevo&yrioy* #i09rsf ]c«i rov 

"^^raftVTOft? fS-oftvJ/g Jjjji*oo*<^,^>ja'iV, ij ttoAk, 
^^ Ai(r;(jiV);,ou;^« Tovy KflPTOf$-«itf'<*vTfl&ff juovot/?/* 
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17. OVK «ft|«Oy i^ rJtf T«T» TK T0^« ^flft^ 

*vgior Aoyo?, [/.ctKi^cb it 'jr^ag Tv^av¥»f^ 
^afto'iAgflt?, ^'yejutovflft? «v v7re§o;^iff* Aj^owawcTi* 

oyifffAOY, gvioTs jugy cL'TFo^fj^i^ra^i to 0VuvaA«y> 

JCOtV 67riJtgflfcTlj<rjj iTg T« 6vf*J<, TTf Of TJjy TTuB'i^r 

T«y Aoy«y ^AfcvTWf ctvrtiictTtB'irot^r itorrt^ 
KOLi Torg d(^<7oy ^oxgi to cj^fif/ia, oro^v otu.To 
TKTo iiccKm^ot^y^y in c^^jAot^ t^i, to to^ 
iy«y u\^oy Ko&i iroiSrog. Tijy gwi t« cx^vji/tari^ 
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|i-€y^B^iCl TO Aoe^ov vVocTgJfujcg, koh Tflfro'flfcv 
u^o4^iaftv 6)t7r€$€yy6v, Ikavov it T€)cft»jf <oy to 
^f 0€<f fjf*€vov, " jiAofc T^y gy Moftf fltSwyi." 
Tiv< yofcf evTrtvS-' o j >7Tft>^ flt^gjtgv4^g '^<' ^/CJ* 
jUflt ; ^ijAov, on t« <P«t« o6vt«' tr^tSov yof^i^y 

T(f ijAiM 9r€^io&u^»jbb€vo&, ir(a rd rvj^ ^viro^iKfif 
co^i^uotTot t^otfjiav^ai 7rg^i;^ud-€y ^o(vto3'€v 
TO jugj^gS'Of i< no^fa ^ icug t»t» xoti gw"! ^«- 
y^ct^tei^f Ti ^vijL^ociHf iiri yd^m o(ut8 icei- 
ji4€VAiy eTTiTTgJ'ou 9r(«^o(AA)}Aaiv cy ^^ufAOt^i rvif 

VXtXf Tf Jtfltl TJ^ ^«T0?, OJ[*tf? Trjoi/TrOfcVT* Tf 

TO ^tif T«(; o^l^co"!, K06( » ju^vov €|o;^ov> OtAA» 
xo(i iyyvrt^u ircc^ctieo^v ^ctinro^i. hk^v imh 
r»v Koyotv r» xa^ti ^^^ '^^ ^^^9 '^^^^ ^^' 
^»ig ijjpttfv tyyurt^(a KUfAVfX iiot u ^vcMiiv 

TlVOt O'VyyCVCItfV Xtfi ^I0( A0(JI^?r^0Tt}T0&, «fl 



Kctt ^o^x^cmfx cv¥rtt¥ti ret Ktyo[Ai¥ot ; '* H 

^' a(y j^evoiTO T^Tt; xa&tyoT$joy> ij MfltictcfMy 
•* «yif{ jtAfrToftTroAgjU^y Tijy'EAAflt<Jflfc; reS-vijxe 
" OtAiTT^Of ; >i fiot A«* flfcAA* afto-S-gytr t« ^ 
** v^iy ^ioft^e^ei ; Kott yct^^ »¥ oJro; ri T^&d-jy, 
*' rob^ittg vjAUf mfO¥ ^lAiT^oy Toiijo'eTf/' 
»4(i Tfl^A^y, *' riAcArjiAev c^i M«Kf Joyi«y, ^ijor 

** Tot ffxd'fct T«y OiAi;r7r8 Tr^ot^^a^T^tfy ocvto; 
**o flroAfjiiOf/* «jy ^t, dirhM^ {n^ty, to 
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VfUy/XX T« TTAVTI KOtrct^Hi'i^OV* VVH ^6 TO 

ftciugy x«i TO TT^oc I06UTOV a;V tt^o^ Irt^v 
^vB-vTroi^VTocv^ 8 )iovoy v^J/jjAotc^ov ^Tfoivi^t ru 
c^yilJt^ArigiA<f to $*i}66v> 0&XA0& sco&i 7r<fOT€(oy. 
oftygi yotf TOP 7rot9"gT«cflt tots fAciLKKov^ orxv 
ctvTci ^UiVfirai fjivi iTTirtji^vnv avTO^ 
Agywv, otAAot yivvccv jcot*f oj** ' ij ^ 
i^carfifftg ij e/f Io^utov ko&< oPTTOK^iO'if fAifAtncti 

T« TTOL^ag ro ^TTiKUI^OV. C^iioV yofcg, Off Of 
V^* gTgJWV €f«TWjUgVOI^ ^O&folvvS-gyTgf gJC Tg 

^^^^XS^H'^* ^joff 1^0 A6;:^6€v gvflty«vi«? ic^i 
ATT* otvTij? T)?? fltAij9*giotf otvS'u'TrotyTwo'iv ^rm 
TO cr^fJiA'Ct^ rvig TTivciug kxi otTToxgio'gaf, gx 

T2f JoXglV iliXCTO¥ TOOV e^KtjXjXiVUV i^ CfToym^ 

xg>tivi;fl-9oti T€ xoti Agyg<r9-oti, Toy otJCfootTijy 
otTTofcygj x-ofci ;rotfotAoyi^gTflfci, gT< To<yvy, (|y 
yotf T< Ttfy vvJ/>jAoTofcT«y to *HfoJoTgioy 
TrgTrffguTot/,) ei irtag g***** 
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19^, ^**** CLTTTiOKClf iKniTTT^l, Kflfci 0I0VS4 
1CU$ fltVTOV TOV A«yoyTfl6, ** X-flfci CVfJifixhOVTSf^ 

ijVtov xfltTg<r7rgu<r|i>t€vo&, (p€g€« t>i? flt^wviot? 
20. AxfWff Jg Xdfti )J gTTi TtJfcUTO e-yvo^Q^. 

T«» ff^VHAAtm glCtfOg KlVglV* CTOtV JvO JJ Tflflt> 
OlOV JC«Ta& ^MlAfAO^iAV J&|PJ&XlgV^JlAgV0&, «frAAt]AOK 

o'vnjffltvj^jj Tijv i^^vVy T>jv 7r6«9-«, to jc^AAo^. 
7010ft K^t xcb uq TOV Mgi<fia(v, toit*\^ clv a^o^ut^ 
ifAH Kon Tij iiotrvTruc^i .fl'vvfltyatTrg^Agypgvflfrx 
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'^ ^eiAo&i ivvctno Irggw, t« c^fiiMtTi^ rm 

^^C^Y^lAATl, rta ^KifJLfJLCLTl^ Tp (p«VJJ, OT«V «f 

** v^^i^m^ oTfltv «fs;^9'{0f, oratv itov^vAoK, 
** ircbv Kov^wAoK, OTflfty gTr* Jtof*gijf .** »^gv «AAi 

^STfltr Tijv iict,v<na^v tm iiKOb^uv rvi gToftA- 
AjjAw 5rAijTT6i $aj«^ «tT evTgvS-ev ;r»Aiv, 
<i( at Kotrcttyiif^t «tAA>jv WQHifjkt¥Of €]u^oAijy, 
*' 0T«v jtovJuAoif , OT«V iTTl Jtflff JJ^, ^ij^i. 

" tftJiS-fiif ovTflt? Tau TTfoTrtjAaKi^etf-dfltr »<JeK, 

" TfltUTflt ATTfltyyeAAWV, JuVflWTO TO fuvcf 



*^ 7roitj<rniv rvTrruv — Tr^earov jugv rcf c^^vj^ 
" p<9(Ti^ UTcu it rw fi/i€fi[xotrty UTX ye jUjjy 

T»? TTflftgotyfct^wv, (ig ri TT^S-of to <r\)vMu 

UyiAtVOV^ KCtt OftTTOTf flft;^UV0/>6gVOV, 6fltV TOi? (TUV- 

ha-fAoig i^ofKchttr^g ug Kuorfirot, MKevr^of- 
rt ir^ocrTTtTrrtty kcu i^Q-vg sc^^cti. i<r7rt^ yct^^ 
it Tig cuviffffttt Tuv B-iovrav ret ctaiA^a^rcc^ ti^k 

^OffltV fl6VT«V OtCplJfljTOH, STWf JCOfti TO 7F»6of 
WTO TAT* ^MvStfffAm KCbl T»V OtAAtfV TfOfl-S-Jtw 

&«f<OtV OfcToAvg* T» i^QfA^y KO^l TO Wf Ofr^' Of- 
9 % 
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vof (?roAA» yot^^ kai 0fy«fi6jLci}T« 9r«8»j> stoti 
ov^^ X¥ U7FU¥ rii oTTocrct JvytfiTo) Ijcotfore 
^os^ATri^TToyTKy 6^AA« Tr^odejugvoi ^rcAAatxi; 
tir* fl^AA^ fjLiTctvtiiu^iy fit^ot rtvet TrctfifA^A' 

go^«c flftyritf-^wjugyoi, rot? At^eiy, TAt? yoijo'eif, 
Tjjy ef& T» K4(Ta& ^uo-iy fi'fft» TratyroiMC ^rjot 
f*vf i»f Tfo;rflfrf fyflftAAtfTTSjo-i Ta|iy oJt« ;r*- 

0(Ta»y ^ jjufAiiCK %7ri r» rt^c ^vo-foi^ e^^« ^e* 

J€TflH* T0T8 yoftf if T€;^yiJ TtAflOf, jjyijt' «y ^u- 
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" JtAtf^TOb, rtVc^^ej- Iwvgf, «V<»| 6A6v9-.gf Olf, jf 
<* ftf-S-Al, TO TFO^^AX^niMt, fJt'iy TTOVOg VfJtir t^atr 

*« oia« Tg <re gfl-gcrS-f Cni^^»Kt(r^ai t»? tto- 
htfMiag.^^ t¥rctvBr' tjv to j6«t* T*|ijf « «vJ^k 
lw6?, «* vuv jcflti^flv gj-iv v>*v ^royjff g^n Jg;]^- 
« ga-S-flfcf gTTi |ugy yotf <»Kji*i,f €;^gTdft< jj^iv 

" T* 7r|<Xy]lt(tTflP/» <fg TO J[*gV, ^vjjgf i«- 

" vg?/* vVgfg^ijBottrgr TTjogiiTg^flftAg y«v gv- 
6vf flt^ro T« (po0», flfV^ij/ otf;t^y (()9<a(va»y tt^o? 
TO i^istag igof TTfoga^yoftvccit rag cuc^ovrotg' 
imiTA it mv T«y yo)}jU<o&T»y aft^'gyf €\}/g T^lry 
:r^o yotg T» ^jjcrofr*, oti ^urtfj- Jg* 7rayg<y, (t», 
TO yoftf gfiy ;rflfcf flMcgAsugr^i,) gjUTfj o^-S-gy ^ 
TC^iiimci Tjjv onTiaty, <r/ ijy ;roygiy Jgi, " g^ri 
|v§» flfcJt^jjf, ^Jjfl-flfrf, f;^*''^** »f/*'^ *' "^^ TTf «yn 
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IMbr^'^^ (ig fjLfi icKuv i^K^AfiviU Agygiv, atXV 

yuv iuvorotrog. o it Aijjttoo-S-gfjjf ^^ ^rcag 

[Atl9 »V^Okini d(r%i^ »T0?, ^fl&VTWV f €V T« 
y«V6l T8T« Kfl6TflfrX0f€^«r0C' >t»< -TTflXu TO Cty»^ 

vi^iKov SK TK vT€^3i/3(X^giy THAI txi VI} Af^ ra 
e| vVo^vri; A€^e»y0'ttysjU(p^ivftnf^»^<9rfo;rKroi; 

eif TOVJCIV JuVOV TftJV fJkObK^taV V'TTt^^XrCOV T»f fltK«- 
OTOftf COVgTTltf'Tf WJltgVO?. 9roXA«KK yflfcf TOV v»v, 
V. ii^fJLYiClV glTrgfV, UVAK^t/JLCtCC^g. K^l fAtTX^Vy 

dg ng fi^AAo^vAoy ki6i XTrtoiKvtxv T«|iy> «(AA'^ 
£7r' obKKotg iix fjttins Kxt e^o^d-ev 9ro9'€v e^rsio'- 
xifKA»y, »c ^o^ov tfA^xKm roy AK^ooPTtjy, «ir 

^roKiv^uygvefy v^r' ttyt^nctg r<a Ag^oyri d'uvfl^y- 
d6y?ca&0'0&c> €<Ta& 7Cx^etKoy»g itx f^oiK^v rflL< 

ITAKAi ^>}T8jU«f OV gUJCOtif «f €?ri T«Agl TTK ^{0^ 
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itOt TO ^Xi|9-0f, 

23. T« yi (Aiv HoXwrwrot Kiyof^^iv^^ 
Ad^oio'jiAOij KAi AyTijbt€Tafc^oAafci, k«i KAifAtf&x- 

C;, ^^VV tfC^AiyiflXtf^, «?; 010'd'^, KO^/A>< T6, 

iAAho*! x«i tfFtyti^H^f rob i^fjumvrtnM ; 
d'vvrtxat ev^i0'XfTd6i. 

..^...Avr/x^ (^o"') Kotos ajoti^uf 
AAA* £)ceivo jbfrd&AAov vx^obryj^nic^M^ x^iov^ iri 
Ao^|i}ji>(ovi7S^(X, KAi XMTCf Jo|oxo^7r»vTa( r» 



^^^ >jV'V, UKK* O6UT0* 'E^M^*^' 
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f*ij g$' «v hx^rui TAP vVojcgjjUgvofc uv^fictv^ 9 

TTAljS-VV, »I vVgJ^oAjJV, >} TTOtS-Of , Iv T< T»T«V, 

ij T* ;rA€<ovof gTTgi TOi TO ;rflfcvTfl6;:^« Ktai^vc^g 

24. AAAaft jujjv ;c*i ravobvriov r<x> gx t«v 
^AiyS-vvTiJCWv g4f Tflft hiKO, tTTKrvvxyofjiivot gy. 
MTg JvJ^jjAocpflCvgs-fltTct. *«g7rgi9-' >; rigAoTov- 

vi^u i^u/M *''MiAjjTi< 4xA«ii<r<v iiict^»vrt, g? 

/' iof^K^vA gTg(rg TO 9-gjjTfov'> TO y<xp gx T«y 

cJi}jfU^gv«v gjf Tflfc ^ycdfjLivx gTieru$^fg4.<»i tok 

ct^id'l^ov, (rw^fltTogicTgfgfoV. <»iT/oy cT gTr' jt^. 

<P0IV Tif J60(rjl*» TOtWTOV Oi/^«afci. oVs? Tg yotf iViKO' 

t;Va&f;^gi to6 ovojUofcTofr, to ;roAAoft Trotuv <«w- 

Toft, ;r<*ffl& iTolfltv iiATTccd-ag- oV« Tg ttAjjS-vv- 

Tixofr, TO 6«f gy Ti gu»;;^oy ^uyjtflfv<p»y Tflfc 

?rAgjoya&, ^tot T>;y ug ravxvncv lAtxAuoP^tu 
ffi¥ T«y 7r§otypo&T«v, gy t« 7r«f «Aoy«. 
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25. *Orxv n junjv rot irct^iXyjKvioret roig 

** 9raPTi<jU(gyoc, 'JToLiii rvj [JM^ctt^atiig tjjv y^s*- 

** Toy KvfOV, #€ 7r*I^T«<." TOitfTOf gv TO/y 
TAgi5'0'$'*0 0»KV^lJljf. 

26. Evctyuvio^ i^ ojubOftff Xd(i tf rm T^otf*. 
a»;r»y ^yTf/^CTtffrd'go'if , xtft' 'jroKKctKif gy (jLt^oig 
Toi? x*y<^vyoK ?ro<i<(r* Toy fltxfootTijy ^oxgiv 

ffg^gO'S'Oft** 
' KOM Af «TOf, 

*Xl^g Try }c«i *H^o^oTo;, ^^ aiTQ it EAg^«v- 
*^ Tiyij; TroXfWf «y» ^Aguo'go^i, ' Koti gTrgiTot 



'* T»TO TO ;^«^/0V, flfcv9*K f^J" gTffOV ^A040V 

o(«?, irot^i^i'y tog vx^cbKoL^m co\t rijy 

4'^;^*?" ^Iflfr T«V TOT«V ^J'fl, TJJV CtKOtlV O^tV 

TTOiW ^dftyr* ^6 rcb rot»vrat v^ng atvrcb cCTrt-- 

V^Og fl&7r*VTAf, «XA.' «? ^gO^ jUOVOV TlVflft 

t«if «i^ IfltwTov ;rfo<r^«vjjfl'6(r<v €|gy6igojUgi^v. 

27. En yg jLtjjv €(r9-' org 7rgj< T^0(rft»T8<fi)j. 
yafAgvo?"© cvyr^A^guf, g|flfri^v>j? ^«fgvg;^9'gi^ 
gK TO oftyro ;r§0(r«7rov Avrtfxi^ig-ctrxr xc^i gfi 

to TO*8T0V glJoj fp^0A)J TK TTflftS-J^f, 

G 
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*£xrAf ^t Tptnavtf f xf xXf to, fiax^oy aivaat^ 
lAnvciv tviaatvia^eu tfu ^' tvapot /S^orotrxu* 
*Oi* y Of tyuv atvaciftv^B nan %6t>jarr» wn^ta^ 

'* *E*T«f /' »«!»« i*' C$d'«tK€y A^VAI TCV 

«AA' evd'vf €Ta&v«t}^«()] jiiCTa&/3a&iyeiv vl 
'hMMTcbiff ^^ Kmv^ ity rctvr» iuvx Troix/Acyo^i 

'* «AAoy Tiv* /ijftoy *7roi;^«<r9'i." 2 f*€y yctf 
Aii]i*o<r9-«yijc xflfcT' otAAoy riy* xfoirov %m tow 
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Af is-oytiTovof f jiA^«?9-gf TO 7roKv7rfio<ru7fO¥ %cn 
*y;t«5'go^ov 9f«f65'j;(rev *'xflfc< ovJck vjiawv 

** €$' otV ^JfiAufpff «TOf »flft< etvcttJtj^ liix'^- 
'* €TflH ; oV, ft» fAiflt jwra6T€ a^ifxvrtavy JcgKAfi- 
** cfjtfvtjf 0-01 Tjjf 7roc^^fi<rKtg a JtiyxAio-iv, «<Je 

fluffltlf, « XOtl TTOtfOtVOl^UiV XV TK " 

liovov^, fJLiAv Ki^iv iia, rov d'vfjLov tig Smo iioL- 

T0¥ TT^og Tov AgiS^oygiTov* Aoyov »;ro5"gg\J/*$', 
Kcti aTToKiiruv ioKm^ ofiatg ii» ns TTcc^^g 

Kififv^f rtirrs ^e J's it^oidon fJLimT^fss xyxvot ; 

H eiiTifMfsct ^fA.ojria'tf O^v<rw9os ^etoto 

Epyuf ifa,v<Tac<T^cti^ <T(pt(ri 5' acvrots ^xirxviviir^xt \ 

'Trairx KXi *nvfMLrx wit iit^ot^t ^ennvKreixK 
0< &«/x' aynqoyunoi ^torov Katr»K€i^»rt woAXor 
Knociit TnXsiAM^oio ^xi^povof ti^t n vxrpuv 
'XfjLgrepein ruf ^oc^st ax.outrs at^ts lovrtSf 
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28. Kat fjL2v TO* Koct jj riefi^fflt^i? «V ax 

Cy^fj^OTTOiOVy ovists 0L¥ (o/jU^i) Ji^^(r£/gV. Mf 

irm if Tfm^^Acrtf TToAA^Jtt? cvjU^S-gj^yfiTrti 

TIJ XV^iOAO}^<a&9 K06I €K KOC^fAOV tTTlTToKv CVVyf^ 

;^«r X0&I fjLAKis^ av fivi t^^ ^MCtaSiq ti xm 

T0UTO TiKlAfj^ieaCCbi KOti IlAxTcav Kccroi TljV 
gifl'jSoAijy Tx E^TiTflfcCptK, ** Ef yw />tev ^'pv 

*^' Ot^* 6;t»^' ''^^ TTfO tf-IJJCPVTOt C^tClV (X^VTOt^y 
** WV TW;^OVTg? ^OggVOVTfltl T)JV tlflCCffA^Vtlf 

'* 'jro^itxv, ^fOTTgjtt^S-evTgf xoivij jugv vV« 

'' irr,K0V7a>¥,** ovx«v TovS-flCvarflv gi^rgv tifxoc^^ 
juevijv Tcofiiav, ** to Jg TgTu;^)jK6vai t«v 
** voji*i^ojWgv«v, '7r^oirofA,7ry,v rivet fpifApciacv vtto 

** TJJf ^TfltTfiJo?/' Otfflfc J'g T8T0<f jUgT^lOIC 

wyKCoci T>iv vojjfiv, ijv 4'<A)jv Ao6/3a>v tij Ag|gi 
g/AgAoTTo^jja-f, xotfifltTgg d^fjLoyiotv nvet Tjjr g;^ 
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f»?j fJKyoihfl¥ ttVCt U¥Ol^¥ TO) tTTatVif ^^00*-^ 
^e^tPglO-tfTO. X.«l TO »IA>tfJifirQ.¥ tKiivp r^ 

*Hgo<JoTou, " T«v <J6 5jcu9-€wv toj? o^u Aefl-aon 
** TO i€foy gvgjS^Agy ij S-cay S-fjAgi^tv vaa'ov''* 

29. E^ixoti^ov fjiivroi to ^^^o^j^jitZift q 

/igT^Mf TiVf Afl6/>ti3flfcvoiTo- tvB^v^ yx^ fltSACjtXg? 
TTfoerTn^rrgi, x-»^oAoy<o6c Tg o^ov k»i 'Trot^V" 
TJ/To^. o9*gv X06I Tov FlAATtfyofr (Jgivo? yotf 

$^U 7fm ^X^l^^i g« Jt^y TiflTlV fitJt^ifO?) g» TO<f 

»ojt^oif AgyoKTot, »$• "are. «jyvg«v Jig/ 
a 2 



J 
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**7rA»Toy, OUT! ;t?^ray ev ?roA€/ H^MiAua^ 

" OTi Tfo/3«T€<oy (s^y xoti j3o€i6y rXsToy -gAg- 
•'y«v." flfcAA«y*5 fljA*^ vVsf ri}?' g^f rat 
tJrJ^ijAoc- T«y ffx^fAX;r^v ;^ffj(rgaf gjc a-<»jgv6ijKi;«' 
TOfl-flftvTflft ^g<PiAaAoyjjr9-«, TgfgvTi^yg (fiA- 

ii J4^8f iwgTg;^€« TO(r«Toy, ojroiroy •jS'Of 
30. E^rgi^ij jugyroi ij t» Aoy» fOfjcrt^, ^ 

Tg ^f fltO-l^, T« WAglW J/ IjCflftTgfSJ JlgTTTVXTjei, 

gTi, 7rfO(rg7r<&'gflfr(rft>pgS-«fr. oVi j^gy roivvy if 
T«y xv^iA^y KXt jUgyflfrAo^Tfg^wy oyojU«T«y 
g}&Ao^}} Src^VfAX^Uf flftygi xa(l XfltTflbci;A^/ tk? 

ryyyjacpgwfl-i KCtr e^K^ov CTTiTij J^gVj^flP, jiAgygS-flj" 
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TOK ^r^Ayjutao-i ^a»vi)TiKt}y cyTtS-eio-o^, ^ij %Ai 
Tu ovn iSiov TK yi< T^ K^Aet o^ofM^rct. 

;^{gi«Jij? «T€/ roigfiiK^oig7r^cty[XArtotg7rift' 

^oiij(rgi Jtati j * * * * * 

31. * * ;rT<x«T^Tov, koli yov<ji*oy to^* 

titvTif xd^i Tg GfOTrojMTg iKgiyo to sff-otiytTov, 
#<tf TO otvotAoyoy^ tfjiOiyt fffifACLvrutmr^Ttb 
€;^fiy /ojcer ots^ o Ko^ikiXio^, yi& oi^ oV«(, 
KdftT«jtit)}p(psro(i. ** Jfiyof a»y, ^ijo-zy, o *iAi7r» 
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«Jt fa JtOlVK 0*», TO ^e'fl'VVljS'K IJ^IJ TTlfOTg^Oy. 

xati jitf 9* ^*(Jov»jf , lvg)d« 7rXgoye|iflt? xatf xff ^vror, 

TO *' OtV<aty>tO^(Xyg<V T0& TT^XyfA^Tdi^^'tVCC^' 
y€5'«T0ft TrotfgiAjjTTTOt* «<Jg TTW? i^U K»i rob 
*HfoJoTg/tff ** KA.€0|l^€VJJ^, ^»J<'''> f^AVilf TOtff 
** lflfcVT» (r*f;C06?|«^lA«JC0fcTgTflfc]UgV€l^ Xg^TflC, 
^* 8W^ OAOV »«TC6%0g<^gV«V IflftUTOV J|g^9"gif gv/' 

** xflt*> " rivdij? i«? T«<^e €7r< rijf vg«f 
-« g/x^^%gTo, !«?- otTTflt? KOfrTgJtjgy^yu&nJ' 

TOtVTOft J/fltf gyyv? TTCtfU^Vti TOY iJ*4«TljV, OtAA* 
^X I^IWTgUglTft) 0->J^OfrVT<X«. 

32. ngfl cJfr-^AlfS-Sf XOftt MgT«(pQfttV,.P 

jttgv K^iJwA'io?. goijeg' 0!vy»flfrT06T4fig.(r9-«ti to*? 
^uo, )j TO irXii^ov r^^ig e^ri rotwrsf vopo&gTOtfi 
ToftTTgo-S-flfri. y*f Anpo«'&«»'>iy •S*'^ *** '^^ 
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^^ ietvrtav ittct^oi irxr^i^x^^ rti¥ ihtv^i^t»v 

" TO fXfiiivot e;i^€«y ^^(rTrotiiv, cJ To*f ^jOTe^ov 
*' 'EAAi^^iv 0^01 TAiy d&^d&9'a»v »]<r<xv k«i jcfltvovec* 
** fltyflftT6Tfa(poT€f." «yT«u9-^ Tea TA>j9-e* t»v 

T^OTTIXtfy KXr» rU¥ TF^oioXOiV BTTiTr^Q^^U 

m 'Vfiro^og 9-vjuoc 3^0%%^ o jugy Aj /foreAjj^ 
]Cfl&< Geo^^ofr^o;' fjLitKiyfj^ATA (^ol^i, rtvob rta^ 
&fflftfl*€i«y eiyflti tavto^ fXirct^o^iav, rob^ '' wc-. 

•* T»Toy €i7r6iy roy t^o^ov," %at, ** «< ^€i 
**' 7rac^g(iKiyJuyguT*K(»T«f oy >€$<*<." *H ya§ 
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^e xoti rctvrct fAiv AicoiiX9i»oi>i^ ifM^ it 

x»i tin TAiv cx,nf*etT^«*)rct tincati^ct, KAt c^aifA 
yrxd'ti^ mxi to yt^cnoif v4^oc civoti (pitjiAi i^<a» 

r«(vri ?rs$uxey ^^fl^vrofr r' «(^A« irc^fxcvftt¥ 

Xat ITfOaBrttVi [A»hKO¥ it KUl tic Ci¥CtyK»l0 

7tx¥ruf tKrir^MTTtc^cn tm icol^»^\cl, ko^I 

)S% toe rO¥ OtXfOATljV C^OKCt^^tl¥ TTt^l TOV Tg 

9rAij6«f ^^ty^o¥^ itat to fl-vvaySs^jflty t« 
AsyoyTi. «AA« /i^jjv €y yt rcttg roTTtiyo^Ktig 
Kcti iicty^0L^A^i ^x «AAo rt irmi xctretcfi- 

fJI^CC¥rtKO¥y tig ol C\>¥t^tif ICflfrf eTTOtAAl^AOl 

Tfo^or ii «Jy x*i ^ot^ce Hgyo^wyTi ij t 
«&yd^«»9riyK cicfi¥^g ci¥Aro[Afi nafAJTMui^ scoti cti 

n\arM¥r ** Tijy ji*ey *e(p*Aijy »ut» ^^o-iy 
*< atie^o9roAiy* i9'd'uo¥ it iAtCQ¥ it(fKoiofAtic6ct$ 
**]U€TaftJtf [awTijf Kflu]] t» fijS'sf Toy *w3jfy*. 
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« ^^Q^iyy^f* xitt rti¥ f4>& i^VovjfV a(v6(«7roK 
'* »a(T« rtr^yfjbtvfiv' rxf it itai^ofAoLf rm 

'^WOftif OVO/A^X^U ftVWTT^r Jlf it IFfiif^Cti 
** Tiff Mtfhcbg 6V TI9 rU¥ itiV(a¥ IffOP'ioKtf 

'* Kcti Tif T^ d'Mfx^ tirtyt^trtiy ticuivi iiuifv^of 

'* TrMVfAOVQf tit^V t¥t(fvrtVCX¥, fXCtKctKl/l¥ 
'.* KAt »¥0^ifM¥ KCtt Ct^^Ay^CLg SVTOf %^^Ct,¥^ 

" iirQiO¥ fjiCLXAyfAd' //, B-v/jtog oVoT «¥ 
** tftvrij ^etri], irviimcA tig inti%o¥y [Ati Au- 

*' fJkCti¥fiT»r K»t Tf}y fA8V TOiy f^ld-tfjUIMr 01* 

'*»i}0'iy Tf^Qfftiitt¥ tig yuvxtxti¥iu¥, rijv t){ 

•• «'TAi}y« T«v frrof '[Jtot,yuo¥y o&gv tAijj o«- 
"pivo; TMV atTOKtfd-adf^/Atvary fAtyotg x«« 
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**v7rKAof xv^^rctr fA^TA.it rctvrct ^^^^< 

** rni it Tgo^jj? ivgxat, ^tj^i, iiw^^ttMCa^^ 
** TO ^(lifMty TifxvovTtg eicir^^ 2V Jtijwoif o;t€- 

«< OVTOf avAWVOf T» O-WjUfltTOf, Tflt T«V ^Ag- 

** yFotfc^^viy K^vBcd-xi ^ijcri T* Tj}^ 4^v;^^y<'» 

«* 0i'0V€l V€«?, TrgKTjUtOtT*, jUtgSgJirS-^l T€ «VTJjf 
€AgvS'g§C*V.'' XCbMXA KOtl TOL flTAf flt^AljClflft 

|i*vf/ *TTfl6 gyiv e^t}?' flfr?ro;;^g»j Jg rctii J»jA«v 

/A£V, cJf f/^iyOLKCH TfjV ^VCIV UCIV Oil T^OTTOCdCI, 

Kot^t dg J^^ijAo^roiOV «/ fAtra^o^ci^$,'Kcci on oi 
flTtftS'jjTixoi xot* (p^flts-^jcot KOLra ro TrAgijt^ 

OtUTOft*? %*«f «<ri TOTTOI. 0T4 jl^gVTO* KOK fj Xi^^^^ 

rm Tfo^rwv, wV^e^ t' o^AAot ^rotvTot ico&Aot gi' 
Ao^o/^y TF^oAycayov o&gi tt^o^ to xfAtr^ov^ 
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** ftevof Je vTTo ¥fi^o¥rog kn^ov S-ta, kaK^i^ 
^^ K^ivavtottf Xct^eav ^ etyo^B'ov TTo/AXKCti fAiTfiO¥ 

**9-go/* ** TO JJ«f" Agygiv, ** xoA«(r*v'* ^6 

** TiJIf K^C^^tv" TrOttjT^ riVOg T« OVTI «;^i 

^^ovro^ €fi. T0<? To*j?Tp<f iKcirr^fAci^crif 
vVg^ Au^#ov ffvyy^ctixfAot^tv ot^gS-^f jijcre tm 

J^aj Toy Avtf'ifltv, «f yJ^ fltvTOS' fltvTov, OjiMtff 
/AotAAov fji^icu rcf iFAvn TlXArma>^ ti Aud*ifl6y 
^lAci. irAi}V yro; j^tev vVo ^fAoyt<x<0(;* ouJt 
H 
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tig ya^ ot¥»[jbA^rtiTov kui KotS'c^^ov rov ^viro^oi 
Toivo;' TO i' fiv ob^ob a^i roiHTov, \iit QKky^ 

33 ^e^e ifi Kcc^cafA^^v rw ovr^ icocB-cb^ov 
tii» f\}y\^A^iCb Y^i a^nynLKfiTov cbf 8ic 
«|iov en iictTTofti^ctt 'jrt^i avr^ rar^ kclB-o- 
hiKug, 9roT€^oy ;roT6 x^s/ttov «y TFOifiiJbaci 
Kctt Koyoi9 [J^iyt^cg ev evioi; itfifj^ct^rfifAtvov^ 

tj TO ^VlMfJLtr^QV f4>f¥ SV TO<f )Ctf(rO(d-aiJlA«0'IV. 

v^/€; ^6 TTAVTi} K0(i A^idftTToiToy ; xoti en, yi} 
Ai0fr> ;roT6^oy ;roTs otl 7r\ti^g ct^trobt to 
TrgoiTetov ey Aoj^ms*, i; a^i /^ei^gf iiKcuuc «y 
^e^oivTo ; c?» }<^^ TotvT oixciofr ro»f 9rf(f 
u\]/x? tTKtfAfAcbra, Kobi tTTiK^iaag e| oi^ctvrof 
itoi*tvcL. ty« i' oiicb fjLiv, fig cti vir^fj^tyu 
d'€i$' (fv^itg ifxi^ofr xofrdofrfofri (to ^o6( fy sro^yri 
aiK^i^ig xiy^vyo; o-ji^iK^oTyfTOf) cy it Toif 
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T< ;;^g}} K^i TTcc^oKiyo^oviJ^ivov, fAviTtori ii 

T8T0 KOftf tfva&^^toy 1], TO T0&^ jU£V T^^eivo^^ 

ivv^v^^¥, jt^ij^fi e$ie0'9'o(i Ta»y ool^uv otva^fix^" 

T>jT»f «? e^< TO TTOAV X«l flKT^flfrAtygJAf 
/id&jU'eveiV* TA <^e jUf^OtA^ iTtl^^CL^fl il* OtVTO 

yivta'3'oti TO jug^ed'o;. o&AA^ juev ^ie 6%eivo 
fl^j^oa^ TO iivrt^ovy on ^vc2^ yrocvra rot 
ebvBr^u'Truct offTCQ T» ;;^sigoyof otei jt^o^AAoy 

e7l^lVAIO'K«T0&l, K0(l T£tfV jLieV (IfJbX^rvifAATCaV 

oA/y<* ]c<»< oftvrof dfAcc^rfifJiMrct Koct 'OfAfi^a 
K»i rm ofcAAwy, oVoi /ji^iyi^oi^KXi ^%i^a roig 

VrOLl^fJ^AClV X^^^KOfJLiVO?^ op«f Jg, 8% dfAOt^^ 

TftfjLctrOf fAXKKov »\>rx iK^aoi ko^Amv, f* Tcct^ 
fofcbfAMTA ii otjueAeidfry, eixn tts KAt dg 
trv^tv, vfTQ fiiyabho(p\ti^g^ o^vtin^^rMg 9ro»^e* 
Yfinyfj^fc^, sieff ifrroy oijiaai raM'/Asi^oyoi^ 
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V fiii ii ivog grefou, rv^g jweyatA o(pjo^v vij^ 
A\)rvig iv&cot,, CTreiroi yt kai oLTrurog i 
A7roAA«y*of o t«v Ajyov*vTiJtwv toijjtjjc 
[[xfltv TO*? 0«JcoAiJto*?, TA>jy oAiywv t«v efw- 
S-^v, ©eoxf »T0^ €7nTv;:^€5'fltTo? flfcf' 8V AttoA- 
^«#yfd? otv juaXAov I) *Ojiiif^<{f f S-eAoi? ytvic^ai ; 
Ti Je ; Ef fltTtffl-S-fVjjf ev tij Hf lyovp ( Jioft 
ir^vTayy ^ot^ afjL^ifAfirov ro ?roie]U«Tiov) A^;^i. 
^o;t^> ^oAAa& )ca(i otvoiKO}fOfA>vir»'TA^xo'v^ovrct 

TCoi^rvig ; rt T ; «y fA^M^i fAccKKov av uvxt 
BfltJc;^uAi Jj^f IAojo, »j niy#*f oc ; kxi gy tj flty- 
tt<fi« l£tfy x<o?, 1} y»} Ai« Zo^oxAijc ; CTre^fi} 

0? JUSy OLiiCtlTTOiTOl, KCtt «y TO) ^Ade^V^6« 

nuvTPi K^HMKAiy^A^9j[JL9vor i i% Tiiviot^og 
Koti i SotpoKAf]? ore ftey olov iravr» g;n$Ae- 

yjfo'j Tp ^of ^, r^gyyvyxflfi J* aAoywy ToAAofc- 
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34. Bi ^* 0(f id'f/ictf fit] TO) «A.»}9'eij )c^ivo/TO 

Tflfr KATO^d^UIJbOtrot^ 8T«f flfcV )C(XI *TTg§«J>J? TC* 
CX,tf0¥ VTTXK^Og fV TTX^lff lig rievTtftS-Ao^, 

ig y% T«v |i>tgv TTgwTfejMv 6v xTtxci rm xAKcav 
tfytfvi^tfv Aei7rsT<ti, TrjeoTcuei ^erwy. i^ioiTaiy. 
o'jiiCi' yflfif *X7re^iitjg ir^og ria Trxyrx^ e^wygrjjf 
c^^y^^c^ugi iJtiiAU(T(ix^ rx AfifAO^S'tvux kxto^" 
^(afAxrx, KXt rxg Auctxxxg eK Tn^irr^ 
?rg{ieiA}]<^£y x^irxg rg ^Xi^x^irxg\, xmi yx^ 
lAxKxKi^iTXi ivB-x Xi^* ^^^ ^ TTxyrx l|jj^ 
Kxi fjbovorQvmg (cJ^ o Ayijxaff'^^fig) A€}/e<> to r^ 
ij3'Mcov «;^«* |i>&fTa& yAvKVTfirog ^Sv, Ait»; 
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TO Kotrot ra^ n^avtiot^ €V7rcchctis'(0¥, ^tafifid^ 

T0 €TI^6|<0;, X0(i TTOAV TO XOljl/llKOV, K0(l Jli€T« 

iTAiiictg 6u$-o;^» KevT^oVy AfA^ifj^tiTov , ft (e<7r€iv) 

TO tV Trafcfl-* T8T0K €^fl6^gflJ*T0V <JCT*f fltO'9'Oftl. 

TC TTjotf-^pugfo^TOf, €T/ Je jwvS-oAoyjjcot* jce;^- 

OjUSVOf, }CO(l €y Jv^W TfViMfJLAri Sli^oityj^CCl Vtk 
tMKOtlXJTfigy UK^ia^, ci^Xi^ OtJli^ASl T* jUev TTift 
TIJV A)JT« T0«)jTIJt«T€Jfl6, TOV ^' tTTITOt^iOl^ 
fTTf JeiKTiXtf^, 0»V KX OlJ^ U TK«tAAOf, /itficTO. 

Jc Aijji^tofl'S'evij? otvfid'o'jroiviro^j ctiict^'oxog^ 
jfjt/fflfr tJyfOf i; g^i<>«)CTiJco?, ofrTTtffcVTwv i|fjf 
Ttfv ^§o«i§>j/X€yfi>v xflfcTflft TO ;rAgov oLfAai^og* 
tvBr» jUfiVTOi }^eAoioc ciyofri fitot^^ratt KCt^ ct^vo^y 

K yeAlHTOP Xivei -JUO^AAOV^ ^ X0(Td(}^€A0(T0(i" 

oTotv Jc tyyi^tif 9-gAij tw iTCi^x^ig uvccty 
T0T6 ?rAecv A^i^AXAh* to yt toi ^ggi $f uv>jf ij 
A&ijyoyfVKff AoyiJiov nn^ii^v^cof^q yjot^siv, 
€Ti (ActfKKov otv 'T^efiJ'ijv o-uvis-jjo-iv. «AA* 
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et^yoty Koti Toy atjcgoatri^v vi^^fA^iv tmrott, a^Uf 

(ov yotf UTTitv d'SjUiTOv atyd-^e^7»vd&) otd-^ooft 

dTotvrug Ati vtKcCy kxi J^6^ m ^% i^n 
(ifFTr^^n JtflftT»/3foyT<* xdfri KCtrxCptyyu ras 

Kgg«uyoic ^e^OjUgyoi; ct¥Jct¥ai^oti r» ofAixotrci 
35. HTf jLteyroi r^ IlTixrmag KAt «AAif 
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T&rv flfcf 6T«i', obKK^ Keii tw TTA^S-g* ToAiT Kit- 

Tfj? j* €v iiroLCiy AY^^i^nxg v^€f${ov>j(ratvT€f ; 
;rfo? ToAAoi^" aAAoi? eJteivo, i*t< jj ^vd? « 
rctTTiivov lifjLAg ^wov, »J* oty^wig tyfiv2 tov 
flfc»9-j«7rov, flftAA* wf €K fXiyAKfiv rivx TTOiivi^ 
yuf»v, €K Tov 3«ov jcflfci e<^ Tov cv[X7f»yrob 
jtocTjitov gTrfltyaCdfe, S-gfltTAt? tiv*^ twv oAwir 

W(og fifAotg ioLifj^QvtooTi^a. iioTtt^ tij . ^ita^icf 
KXi iiavQictg Tvig avO'^taTTiVfig iTTifiohviiii' o 
^^lAirebg ko^juo; a^k^i, echKct%oLi rag m yn^it* 
^ovrog ?roAA«)&K i^^g ejc/3«<v80'<y ul ^TFivoixi* 
KXi €1 rig ^m^Ki^airo ev kvkAo) tov jSiov, oV 
TrAeor f;^« to ?r«{»TTOv « ^oto** jcot^ pey* 
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KXi KctKo¥, rcb^ttaq ^la-irxt ttjo? d ytyovotiAiv, 

'Pijvov, TToKv y in [A,p^KKo¥ tov XlKeotvov' 
Qv/e yf TO v^' ifio^y ran ^hoyt^v xvotKXt- 
o|Eieyoy> 6?rei jtatS-fltgov cea^u to ^iyyo^, iK- 
ffA>jTT0]iA€9'fl& Tftiv i<^a(yi6fy /AotAhov^ Kctirot 

^OAA-flfrJCJC €7rifl7C0T»f6gV«V J^^e T«V Tnf AlTViyf 
X^^T»]fWV ^lioS-afcvjtAflfcS-OTg^oy VOpi^OjMCV, iff flfc« 
ivflt;:^oflfc* TTir^ag Tg gjt ^vD-a ko&i oA»f o;^9'»? 
»}fx(p2^ii(rt^ KAi TTOTotf^af gvwTg T» yfiy^vnf 

JTTI TftIV TOWTWV dTTOtyrWY gXglV* 06V U7r0l[Jt€Vf 
tiq gU^OfifOV pgV flCvS-^WTTOIf TO ;t?*'*^<^*f> ^ 

jcxi d(yoty]CO&ioy> d-ccv[xu70v J^ ifjLug ^gi to 
irx^ccio^o¥. 

36. Ouxs<y iTTi yg toiv gv hoyotr fxeyccha^ 

^l>Wy (g^* ftJv »)CgT gjw Tijf ;^f6iofcf Xflfcl 
»^gAg|*f TTiTTTg* TO jWgygS-Of) TTfOS'flKtt (TMV^ 
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<»^€5'«T€f 0* TljAi>fc»TOi, OjU«f TTUVT^g ilClIf 
C^fft^jLtfeVKf flfrV0g«T«f tA€y;^6J, TO ^* u4^of 

f^^vf »i^ii iMya,KQ^^oc\)yvigQt^i km to ji^ey 
ctTFTCLi^ov » ^^y^raiy to juej^ofr Je }coti 9'oftv- 
^iTxr Ti ;^{)j TTf 0? tkto*? gT* Agygiv ; oJf 

g»Cg*V«V TftIV Ot» Jf WV iKCL^Og UTTOtVrCt ret (T^fltA- 

^o(T^ Ivi i^murui ^oAAofrxi; u4'€ij x^ti xotT- 
o^B'cafjiArr xoti, to xu^ioyT^TOv, eJ? et tic €JC. 

Ag|o6^Tflfc'OjLHjfSf, TflfcA>J]U0c9'gV8?T0frnAfltTWV0f 

rot T«uv 0eAA«uv, oVoi iff fjnyt^ctoiy ncc^ATTrufjiot- 

TOfc TOtVTO^ OjUOO'g ^UVOtfi^OIO'gJgV gAOtp^lS'OV 06V T4^ 

jjLocKKov i' ai^ ToAAof)}]MO^ioy ofrv gu^eS'gii; 

TWV gJeg4VQ4^ TO If >*g»(ri TTAVrVj KCtTO^Qr^jJi^VUV, 
ilA rocud' 0* Tt»g OCUTOK OClOiV XO&i 0/OC> OM 

ixivAfjiivog vTTo T^ ^d'0V8 not^avoiotg d^wvoti, 

^gg&rv O&TgJo'Xg TOt VlKfiTfj^lOt^ KXl CI^XV ^^^ 
OfrVOt^ O^l^gTOfr ^uAo&TTgl, KOfl ^OlK^ TtigfjO'giVj 

£oT* cti vitj^ rt ft^f Kcu Sty^pM ytaxfct re9i»Xi|. 
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^T* J*6 T«v ^vfixwy i^yav to pfyeS-o? ^utrg* 
Je Aoyixov «f9"j«7rof ' xfltTi juev ocvi^to^vru? 
^fjr^irctt TO o[xotO¥ *v9-f wttw, gTi Jg Aoy^ t« 
wTggfltijov, «f €^>jy, Tot *v9-j«7r<vat. ttj ocjjjcei 

TO /A«V xilATTTOOTOV tig gTTl TO ^ToAv Te;!^VJJf 

eyi Kxro^d-ufjiXy to ^ gv vVggo;^jj, ttAjjv «;;^ 

o'jlAOTOVOV, jUgyotAo^ui'otj, ^OJjS-JJjLtflfr TJJ ^Uffgl 
^OfrVTJJ ^Ofl^gtrS-Ofci TfjV T€;i^VnV' ij yotg OtAA}]- 

Air;^ioft TaT«y lo'w? ygvoiT otv to TgAgioy 

-TOCOftUTOfr »JV OtV*y)COfciOV UTf^ T«y TTfOTgS-gVTItfV 

gTi3C^i»o(i oxgjUjMo&T«;y ^At^^rw J"' iKot^og^ olg 
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38. * * S'O' ^Ot,l CLI TOIflfrVTfl^, ^* ei /*l| TOK 
** ]1>6C»0V ^OfgJTg." /lO^gJ uiiVXl ;^gJJ TO 

A.IJV, Kflfti tflfr TOIOfrUTflt vVgf TgtVO/AgVflft ;^flftA«Tflfr«, 

€0'd'' o'Tg J^g )c«i gK vTrgyaftyTiaftf-gt; 0&yx49rg- 

{OTATflK y^¥ ICOK^XrtJ^, UK Oi^' QTfUg, TTXi- 

iog TF^xyfxx -gTfl69*gy, itx Tjjy r^ ttxvtx 
xv^fjriKtif gd-gAgiy Ag^giy ^iKorifJUObv. gf< 
jiAgy y«j uVoS'gerif flftuToi t« Ilflftyijyvfiitif Aoy», 
tig ij A9)jyflfr*«y ^oAif T^i? tig rag 'EhAfivobg 
tMt^yiciebkg vin^^xKMi Tijy \oe>Kt^xifAovim, 
i i' tvd'vg gv Tij gi(r/3oXj; tacwt* T<3-i;^/y 
** gTTg* J" 0* AO yOl TO O'flfrUTjJV g;^i<o'i ivvxuif 

*^ JO'S-' ofov T giyofri }co&i Tflft fAiyxKx rxiruvx 
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" 7r«f* tm nu^i yiy^vfiiJiivm 6((;^«i«; 
** Ji6|gAfl€*y.*' ouxouv, (pfici ri¥ig, Ico^ctTif, 
itug fAiKKnq x»i ret, tts^i XxKiixtfxovim kou 
A9-jjvflft*«» gvflftAAfltTTWv ; «';^6^ov yfltf to T«¥ 
Ao^ft^y lyKiafAiOJf ATTi^icbg rtjf x»B-' »or\i rot^ 

iTTi ruv c^fifAArm ^^otiiroiA^v) otl ct\fro ryra 
iixKxiB-oLv^ffxiy oTi itciv u7rej0oA«*. yivtroti 

jtvA*Jjjy 67ri T«y ev SiJccAi* cpS-g/fojiAgywy' 

** ^Oy. *<*» TO JJ«{ €V9"V? Jlf^S-fltgTO* OfcAA* 

•' KiTgy f;(r(roy t^iygro o/a» t« tdjAw »j/*otT«- 
" /Agyoy, xflfti To*ff ^(TAAojf gT* ijy^o{ipt;]|^iiToy" 

I 
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Kfltl TrgfiffltCI?.- X«l TO *HfO JoTgiov €7ri T«v gy 
©gfJlAOWvA**^ OfAOlOV. ** €V T«TW (^IJfl'iv) dfr. 
** Ae|ojlI€V8ff [JLOtX^l^VlClV (otf^Olf flfcVTWV €T| 

*'jtflfcTg;^«0'*l' 0* jSflfrf /3flfcf 04 /3flftAA.flVTg?"«VTflfrv9-' 

o'iov gfi TO **xon s-ojMofceri ]iAflfr;^gcr9-otr Tf 0? «- 

TFKiCyil}!^^^ KCH oVoiOV Ti TO *' K*T0fcXg;^«0-9"«l 

" j3gA.g(r<v/* gfgic ; ?rA)jv ifiOKag g;^€i tt/s'^v 

ij y06J TO TT^XyfJLOb gVgJtflt Tijf VTTgf^oAfjC 
JfOt^xKXfA^AV^trSrA^ JoKgi, jj vVg^/BoAlj ^* 

gvAoj^tff ygvvfl&fS-on Tgoy T« TgayjuotToc* g?*! 
y^f (fiJf » iiot^MiTV^i My ay) TTXvrog ToA/^if- 
fActrog AgXTtXK Auo*!; xo&i ^«vo(xgi« t4? top 
gyyuc gx^-oto-gftif g^}^« x«< TTo&d'}}. oS'gv xo&i rot 

KOifJLlKAy KUnOl y gi; OtTrtflO^y gX7i7rT0yT0(> 

^iS-oftvoft ?r** TO ygAoiov 
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«7ri TiiAflftTTov' imtifi Koivov ccix(poiv jj e^riTflft- 
ciy, K061 ?r«f iiacv^fxog Tflt^rgivoTijTof ffiv 

TO J\l/of, «v ye €v *§/^? 7rf«9"€jW69-(»> gS*' 
)jj[/nv A€j7rgToft4, « JtjfltTife, i} J«fl& T«v Koym 

fuvrug ATToSiiuKorig ffvvrxyixoLciv o<r* ye 

Tijf 9"e«f*flfr? JJV tfjLKV e^iJCTflft, T0(r8T0V i^ 

fltvfltyjtij? TTfOfl'S'eojpev atv eij tijv 7r<x§«(ri*v 
wVofiecTiV ftJf 8 jt*oyov e^i TrgiS^j^s" x<*( >?Jovjjf »J 
d^^oviob ^viTiKov ayB'^omoig [[gvg^y>jf*~<j] 
otAAce^ Kcti jUgT* gAguS-ggifltf jccti TTfltS-y? &flfcu- 
/AX^oy rt o^yxvov, ou yctj avAo^ ji^gy evTiS^jjCi 
Tivflft TTxd'fi roig XTt^oai/xivoig KXt olov iK^^ovxg 

KXl KO^vfixvriXfrfAiS TTAtJggi^ ATTOTgAgJ, KXl 
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^ Aflftif, Kd&< TJJ TfOC tftAA.IjA.8? Kgfltfl-fii XO&l jLn|tl 

rx tiiu\x KXt [Jbi/jkifixxrx voB'X t^i Tcn^^^y 

ytjfjLxrx yvyjtrtx" ovk oiojUgS-* ^ x^x T>jf 
tf'vvd's^fv, x^fjLovixv rtvx >icxv Koycav xvd-^a- 
froig 6jU$vr«v kxi r^g 4'^X*^^ ctvr^g a^i Tiec 

XKQVig l^OVfig g^fltTTTOjUgVWV, TFOlKlXxg Kl¥ii(rX¥ 

iiixg ovo/wfltT«v, voijcgftiv, v^ayfAxrm, 

T«v lotuT)jc $Ooyy«v to ffot^es'wc t« AeyovTi 
irxbog ug rxg ^v^xg ruv TrtXxg Trotfeicrflty- 
«(rav, K^i €K [jLtrisirtxy xvta rag XKnovTxg 

Xfl KxS-l^X^XVf TJJ T€ T«V A«|«ft^V ^TTOlKoiO' 
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r«r«v KfjMif rt Sixa^ %cbi tf^q^ oyjtov re, Kcti 

X»/>t0d&VSI, iJjWaftf gJCflfcyOTg CUV JlflftT*9-gVfl6l, TTXV* 

f<ij Kd&i (A.»yi» TO ^e^ft Toiy i^roi; opoAoj^^ji^evtfy 

'TlJ'JjAOV ye T« ^OXg/K iOVifAAy KOt,l «f« T» OVTI 

d'a&ujKflt0'iov> To» 4/i}^i0'^«Ti Aijpotf'Sevi}^ 

tTl^gfgr *^ T»TO TO \J/»j4>WjlAfl6 Toy TOT« TIJ 

" ijtf'ev, ti^TCif yg^of " flfrXA* oftUTijf t»j? ^iflfryoiofrf 
8)c eAoftTTOK Tjf flftjjwowofi ^€^«yijTflfci' oAoy Tr 
3K»f t^« T»y ^c^KTvKixmv u^virobt ^vB'i^my,. 
%Myin^ot,rot y irot xai jU€^6d'o^o<ai* iio KAi 
TO if^ctfov, wv i^juev }Ctf(AAifoy, jti2T^oy0'««i$'«t4'iv*- 

TOTg *** 6TgiT0«y€ €XT)If l<ft«f fltWTO ;^«JO»ff 
|l*€TJt^K, OTOi JlJ fS'CAe*?, ** T»TO TO ^yj^KT- 

•* jL&« &Vt«j vg^of, f7ro*i;(r6Toy TOTiJciyJuvoy 
''TCflfrgeAd-giy,^' »| yi] Aio6 jiii«v 6(7roico4^oy 

1: f 
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<r«v»;;^6«. ^^to yotf to, '* wf^rgj vg^o^,'' tTCs 

fAC^Jt^a TOV ^rjWTK fvSp^ 0«0»jKg TiT^Of^ffl 
XOfcTfltJUgTfiJfXgVOU %50V0lf glfltlgtS-gKTijC /g Tjjff 

^gi Tij cvyKOTTvi TO jugyg^-of. ftTf gjU^o^Aiv, gflfcir 

gTTgXTglVjj^ **;r*f gA.9-gJV gTTO JljA-gV wV^rgf gl Vg^Off** 
TO OfrVTO CyjfJiaiV^i^ » TO OCvTO ^g gTI TjOO-TTi^TTgr 
OT* TW fMflKil T«V OfcJCgWV ;^fovwv 0-UVgXXvgTOfi 

Kcti ^lot^xKotroti T» uv]/»( to otTTorofjLov, 

40. EV J« TO I? l^CkKi'^CL fl^ytB-QTfOlU T^ 

Ag}^0jugv«, JCofrd-o^TTg^ Tot cufAurUy ^ rm jUgAtfV 
gTri^uvS-WK* «v gv jugy K^gv, T]iA)j9-gv et^* 
gTgfa, jc»9"* lo&vTo o6|ifrXoyov g;;^g«, ?rotvTo6 Je 
jUgT* flftAAijAav gJtTAfjgoi TgAgioj^ ffv^^fAot- iruf 

rot jUgyo&Aofr, 0'}igifot0'd'gvT« //gv «(x' o&AAjjAa»F« 
d^AAo otAAif, ofcjuofr l^uToic cvviia^o^ti Ken 

TO VvJ/O^* 0'tfJliO(T07rOli<JtigVO& ^g TIf XOiVftFVjiJfty 

•y^ii gTI rcf iic[A(f rvig dfi^oytcti ^rg^iKAgiOjiAgyg^^ 
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Ovrif TaikuxAiv ^mvti^^Tcb yivfrotr Km ^x,^io9 
ev rxig TTi^toiotg i^otvo^ g5"i ^AjjS-k? rot jU€- 

i/jLtag oyjcov kxi. itxs'fiii^ot, mxi to /mi/ rxmivoi 

S-OKllV gtVAl 9r€§t€3^AOVTO (^KA^ATT^ CCKKOL Tt 

;roAAoia Jtoti ^lAifo^a Af ifocpaviy^ gy T«riv€v to*? 

JW^Tflfr T'g TOI TIJV T63CVO>tTOVi«y *Hf flftxAlJf ^IJffl. 

X^OeTfflfr ivifAOihg TO A€yo/^€vcv, flfcAAflft )jf- 

' j^ovtv J4^ijAov Tij ^AflCO-g/fltvaAoyyv gi J^aAAw^ 

fltvTo. (rvvagjwofl-gif, ^mvt^ciran 0*0/, J<oti tij^ 

(TuvS-ftf-gwc Ttdiviryig Eu^i7riJ»j^ [AaWov ffiv,. if 
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Ei hv^ 

Efi jufv ^evvoftioy to KfifAfA»^ di^or^^or i% 
yiyoy^ T» Ti}y ci^fMVi»}i juij KafcTe0'T€u0'3'd(i, 

fi}^<^ju» re e;^eiv tt^o; ftAA.i}A0& rot, ovo/xxrcty 
41. MiK^oTTQiov y ^iiv ixug ev toi^ 

TOVTgC* Svd-V^ ^«^ T«PVT« $aiVeT«(l T«l 3C0&TA- 

Tot, ^f A Tijc cfJLOiiiiotg tTTiTCokM^ovra. Kcki en 

T»T«V TO ;^€i{l5"0y, OT* dcTT^ rcC (liiu^lATOVS 
CLK^QCK^XA^ OLTTO T8 TT^AyfACtTOi X^i^K^i lOAk 
€(p' OtJTOt |3<0t^eT0tl, 8Ttf; KX$ TOP ICOPTC^'^V. 

d-jLiid-jtigvofr T«y A€yoju«»«v ov to t» Aoyou 
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TlfV /3«0-|V« 

'OfjLOiug ii ctfjL%yt^vi Mti rot Xtotv rvyKCi- 

42. En yi juijv C^sg fmuriKov x«i if ctyotv 

rv^g ^^dLcmq ^vyKOTTvi' itvt^oiyA^ro fiiytBog^ 
irAv itg KtAv ^vvotyviTXi j3^a;^u* UK^sio-Q-u ^% 
vuy iJivi ru iiovrug tf-uvef^iXji^jMeyafr, «AA' oVd& 
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43. Afiivj? y oti<r^vvoti ra^ juej^eS'jj kxi ^ 

** ^8<r^(rjjf" ;roAu to v^og TTt^Krircc itob to 
xfltjcos-o^ov otAA.'** otvejuof, (fjjo'iy, gJtoTTotfl'g." 

KOH, TOU? T8fl TO VXVOtyiOV ^KJi^CtfTCOfAiVag 

^^iis^tro *' TgAo? cL^a^i,'^^ oto'gpvov yotf to 
•* xoTToto'oci" xo(f iiicariKov, to ^' " a;^*^*" 

T}2Al)CKTi< TT^d'y; OtVOiKg/OV. 'O/ji^oicog ZXt 

GgoTTOjUTOf. v7rgf$v«$^ o'jcsufltfl'ofrf t»jv t» 

IlgJff'X 3t«Ta/3afl"<V gT* AlJ/V^TTOV, 0V0jW0tT<0«f 

Tio-i Tot oAot ^i€/3«Agv. " ^o<« yotf roA/f, IJ 
'' ;ro*ov gS-vof t«v xaTot t>jv Ao'mv, ouk 
" gTjg<r0gvgTO ;rfOf ^ACihiot. ; ti rfg t«v gjt 

*'.TIJ? yijf 3^gVVft»pg»«V, tj T«V XOtTOfc Tg;^V|;K 
*' gT^TgA^pgVetfV, ICO^AWV )] TlfAitdVy OUK^KOlA.tO'Brfl 

'< J'ftif ov «V otuTov ; ov ;reAAfl6< n*gv Koti ttoAu- 
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** XtfCi xAiy«i TToAvTcAeK ; €ti Js x^i xoiAo; 
*• flfcfyvjoff »«< Xi^^^^ flt7rgi^yflfc(rpgvo9, xflti 
'^ eK7raijiA^r(» xd(i K^otrfj^i^y 'm r^g fAVf 

** Al9-0K0AAljT«f , T»f ^ (XAA^f fl6Xfi/3«f Xtff 

** Tftiv |Lt€v *EAA»jv<>t«v, T«v ^« ^a6^3*§"t«y 
" vVgjjSflfrAAovTflft ^g TO TA»j9-of vVo^uyiflft, 

** K«l ^JOf XflfcTflfcKOTfjy iggeiflfr tf-iTgUTflt' KXi 
•* ^oAAOi ptV flftfTKjlAOftTWV jUgJijUVO*, ^oAAoi 

'* J^g S-uAoexoi Koti 0'aexxoi X06< X^i'^^^ ^*^* 
" A»«y, xdfti Tft»y o^\Km dTFot^vrm ;^f >j(rijtA«y. 

*' TOtf-flftUTflt ^g Xfgflft TlTCk^^X^MfAtVOb JTXVToiot^ 

** TTwy <gf€i«y, «f C0^ovg ot\jrm ygvgtrS'fiti 
' T»jA<x»T«f, aJfg T«f ^go<r<oyTatf ^o'g§*a9-gy 
'' v7joA«]Uc0aftygiy o;;^6i;; giyo&i xA< Ao^i^; ^-u- 
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TfiV uv^vjCiv gjW^aAiv «AA« xo^i ry S-fltujUotfj 

TF^OKOfffAflfXCbTUV, j[A€T«|u T«V ;^f Vtf-lWy, X0&I 
AlS-OXOAAljTWV K^XT^fWV, KCU »^yv^ii KOlAiSy 

rxjjvctfv re o Ao;)^gv0'A»y, K<e< CK^wjU^Twy^ ^€^My 

X¥ flV TIJ Tf Otf'0\j/€l TO t^yO¥' CVtU KCtt TIJ< 

i^fXf}VHA^ Tflt Toi«vrflt Qvofjiourx xi^X^j **' 
ojovei ^lyfjiocix KxB't^xrxiy tfx^x kxi^ov 
^yKxrxrxrrofX^vx. wx^^Kuro ^* «V oAoo*- 

KTWJ", " /Apa^atc, lf^li¥y Kflftl K0(jUt]Ai<^, Xtff 
** TTAljS-Of vVo^U)<<«V ^0§Tflfcy«VT«V ITXyXX 
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^* TQiuv C7rif7rcbr(0¥^ %A4 T«y dirtf Jiot^e^fi 

ou yct^ /ei )&«rd&yT<»y fy roif u\]/Sflriy fi; t« 

,rtvof ctvxyKij^ cuvitc^KUfjbtB-ct' «pAA« r»y 
^^ctyfjiMrm ir^tTCoi oty )t«i Tflt? (Jfmot^ t^tiy 

^t;<riy tov aty9-{«Toy, iJtk «v i^juiy reft jue^i} 
ro^ c^TTOf^firoc >sk e^ifxey ty x^o&taTrw ovit rA 

iti «f «yijy, jcflfci, x«rat tof S«yo$«i'Tflft, ^* tk? 

»#«f*ij x«Tfltio';^wyfltd"flft to t« oA» ^«» xotAAo;. 
AWctyotf UK tit uia^ ^TTvyu rot /^ijp^o. 
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44. Ex««va juevTOi Aoitov, IvtJWft rv^g tryig 

KAI h^COt^n^Qtt^ T€f€VT««V§ ^<AT*Te, oVjf 

®«vp« p $;^ei, X^y(lt¥, dg ^lAiKti kcli It€^»; 
^oXAifirj TMf 70T6 xa(r« rov sfjuerf^ov «ti«yd( 

srgof ij^ov^f A«y«v €v^6§oi, Jv^ijAah 

r^AViov, KJtfTi yivovrcn ^M^ug* too*«wtij 
Aoywv xoo-pxij rig ixtx^i rov ^iO¥ cf>(pofi^. 
H, Vfj Ai, «(p*j, ^iWTfov vcuvtf T« S-guA- 
A»pev«, «? n itjfjLOKfaricb rmv pe^o&AMv 

Gjg^J'flf* « y«j, (pjj^»v, iJtotvjf Tflft ^jovij/*flfrTflft 
rm [AtycbKo^fomv if eAwS-ffcoft Jtow €^«AJ6tf- 
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tfWI, KflW dfJLU ilHod'HV TO TTfoS-VjUOV TIJ^ ^gflff 

d&AAijAovr s^iJ'of >ca^i Tfjf Trm ret TT^coruob 

^<AOTIJUl^f • €TI ye /^l}y Jl^ TOt. TT^OKUfliVO^ 

fv To^i^ ^oAiTSitftiC €?ra0.^9-AA iKXfort ret 

T^«}^/«4e0'i KonrOf ro ta(^^ eAaud'fj^ ffMn%K0t(A* 
TTu, 01 it vvv toiKctfjtiVyt^fjj frobtio[ji.ct6ti^ fivat 

iiVfXCtClV €$ OtTTfltAwV «TI ^gOV>jjliflfrT«¥ jUOVOV 

»» gv^crTTflftf yfltvftijuevoi, Kcti aytv^oi KcthKi^^ 
xflti yoy<jW«TatT«Aoy«y vo^ju^to?, tijv cAgvfig- 
{i^v, €(p>f, Aeyw iioTTt^ aiiv ori [avj koKak^^ 

€Jt$<»»V0^6y jU€yofcAo(pU€<^. /<(t TSJTO TOC? /X€V 

cLKKcLg i^ug Kct$ tig oiKtrotg Trtrrruv ecpottrjtgv, 
inKofit fA^ivttit yin<r^oti jijTOf at* guS-u^ yecj 

** T «PJ«TlJff, X«Tflt Tflv'OpiJJOV, CtTTOflfriyuTOCi 

^* J«Aiov jj/*flftj/* aV^rg^ «» (ai y«, ^ijtf-i, Taro 
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UvyfjtMio$ xd^h^fjiVfo^ r^s^oyroti, sf {AOin 

Eym ^eyroi yt Ciroh^fj^vrnv, *?(fiiof 

Xi»Tafr/4€/4$€^d-«l Ml T«ft irai(ovT«. «(« ^i 
pjjTTOTS XOfrl 1J Tiff 0fXyjlA<9lfC dflfVlf ^l^^d"! i(<4 

x^T€;^aiy fff(A»y T«f e^riS-vpflfr; ot^re^io^is-o; 

(Pfs;(»yT« Toy yuy ^«oy,ie«i jm&t' auc^«p otj^oyrtf 
acou ^i^QVT^ ravu TrxB"}! i ya^ ^iAo;^gi]ju«- 
T4», ?r{of ijy flJ^fltyTW AirK^frng niti vccHfAtv, 
K^i If ^lAifJoviA iH^aymractf f^aKKov it 
[cif otv €i?roi tk) xd&TMj3ud'<^i<0'iy avravifisf 
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«ia^i$-ov €itTi|i*jj^flt¥T«K, TO ^ flfrAijS-f « jair eiTf iv 
tKd'€i«o'«yT0(?9 T« rvju^vi} r^rtf k^k» ik r«f 
4^;^«c iip0v tff'ti0-iairTa& jut} ^«^«^6;^€a'd-«tii'' 
«MioA.oud'€i yctf ror ct/jitTftf vKyiXif x»i «pko. 

TfAf<«, 0(yoi}^oyTo; CKfivH Tc#y ^oAimv x«» 
oix«iy T«f uco^^y fit Obg c^jSotiyf i^ x«i 0'vyoi* 

'^oTToiroitf T»i (k«it«& t»( ^-o^c)' xi»i *r«;^i«if 
'"yevdjwtKoi'^f^i rf»yd9ri)u«y tfAot^oyf i«y rt ytv- 

)<cyyH/»«T«, «AAi& %ou nom y^€M^ %»$ H 
* %cu TgTK ? Tir Toii ^AouToir Tvur «Kyoyw «« 

^tf(gfleyo|ii<0»v koCi »)t4ki^x^rttM. rct^nX yctf 

4»d{«»^0v; «p?«|BA(9reiv, f4t}^^ 9ri{» 9nib»|( 
^9 
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tJ^if}? «&y Kfnti^ y^vono' cbfc^yKn ya^ rf 

Q^tl^eu B'ctvetTm, Kctt fvti^c^i iictinKetv^ to i* 
tac Tii TTfiivraf xt^iccivtiv oryg/Aed'afr Tijf ^x*l^r 

I4t¥0$, afot in vt rif roff^MXy koiiMKif vs 

^IK i$Ct^io^(l^ ioTMfAU Wk fAfvd-€gOy 

TjyflUcjiTfjy T«y y^iyctXmy n iitiKctrmv ir^ 
.T«y tfi«y«&» 9Cf#f]C0($'oy tf^TroAfAd^d-a^^, x^ 

pn 1l*T^f;6*«^<tf4«ftCw9'*l ^-JOf Tiff TiJ flTAW- 
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irAfftf'iov «&» ^A€ov€|i0M XiX(v e9ri)&Xvtf^i«y roiir 
KctKoif Tijy eiXi^jubeyjfy. ' oAai; jcoci io^TFo^vot 

fo^d-vfAioLVy If > ^AifV oXtyaVy TFxvrt^ ^yKotrct-^ 
Pi^fiviy ovx ciKKm^ irovsvru ti tf^y^Ao^/A^devay- 
"Tf^) « f^n t^anhi %At ifiovvif hvneby aKK(^ 

fin Tiff ^If Ax ttObl TIJ»I}( «|»0»; TTore W^CAtldlf • 

K^tf^rifoy #* €iif 110(1 rotxn tety^ itn it r^ 
rvyf;^tj x^i^^* ^^ ^^ ravro^ ret U^^d-fj, 'Xtft 

^in vVojiAyifp0&Ti, iig rijy rt ry coXha \oyoM' 
py ^0jcfu 



LONGINUS 

OK 

THE SUBLIME 

Section I. 
YOU remember, my dear Terentia- 
BUS, that when we read over together 
Cecilius's treatise on the sublime, we 
thought it too mean for a subject of that 
nature^ that it is entirely defective in its 
principal branches, and that consequently 
its advantage (whicli ought to be the 
principal aim of every writer) would 
prove very small to the readers. Besides, 
though in every treatise upon any science 
two points are indispensably required ; 
the first, that the science, which is the 
subject of it, be fully explained ; the 
second, (I mean in order of writing. 
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since in excellence it is far the superior) 
that plain directions be given, how and 
by what method such science may be 
attained; yet Cecilius, who brings a 
thousand instances to shew what the 
sublime is, as if his readers w^ere wholly 
ignorant of the matter, has omitted, as 
altogether unnecessary, the method^ 
which, judiciously observed, might ena-* 
ble. us to raise our natural genius to any 
height of this sublime. But perhaps, 
this writer is not so much to be blamed 
for his omissions, as commended for his 
good designs, and earnest endeavours. 
You, indeed, have laid your commands 
upon me, to give you my thoughts on 
this sublime ; let us then, in. obedience 
to those commands, consider, whether 
any thing can be drawn from my private 
studies, for the service of those who 
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ivritc for the world, or speak in public. 
But I request you, my dear friend, to 
give me your opinion on whatever I 
advance, witli that exactness, which is 
due to truth, and that sincerity, which 
is natural tP yourself. For Avell did the 
sage answer the question, " In what do 

we most resemble the gods ?" when he 
repJied, '* In doing good, and speaking 
the truth." But since I write, mv dear 
friend, to you, who are versed in every 
branch of polite learning, there will be 
little occasion to use many previous 
words in proving, that the sublime is a 
certain eminence or perfection of Ian- 
guage;. and that the greatest writers, 
both in verse and prose, have by this 
alone, obtained the prize of glory, and 
filled all time with their renown. For, 
the sublime not only persuades, but even 
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throws ati audience into transport. The 
marvellous always works with more 
surprising force, than that which barely 
persuades or delights. In most cases, it 
is wholly in our own power, either to 
resist or yield to persuasion. But, the 
sublime, endued with strength irresist- 
ible, strikes home, and triumphs over 
every hearer. Dexterity of invention, 
and good order and oeconomy in com- 
position, are not to be discerned from 
one or two passages, nor scarcely some- 
times from the whole texture of a dis- 
course ; but the sublime, when season- 
ably addressed, with the rapid force of 
lightning has borne down all before it, 
and shewn at one stroke, the compacted 
might of genius. But these, and truths 
like these, so well known and familiar to 
liiraself , I am confident my dear Terenti- 
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Sinus can undeniably prove by his own 
practice. 

Section II. 

But we ought not to advance, before 
we clear the point, whether or no there 
be any art in the sublime. For some 
are entirely of opinion^ that they arc 
guilty of a great mistake, who would 
reduce it to the rules of art. *^ The 
sublime," say diey, " is bom within us, 
^* and is not to be learned by precept. 
*^' The only art to reach it, is, to have 
** the power from nature. And, as they 
'* reason, those effects which should be 
" purely natural, are dispirited and 
^' weakened by the dry impoverishing 
" rules of art.'* 

But I maintain, that the contrary 
ixught easily appear, wx>uld they only 

L 
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reflect that — ^though nature, for the most 
part, challenges a sovereign and uncon- 
troulable power in the pathetic and su- 
blime, yet she is not altogether lawless, 
but delights in a proper regulation. That 
again — ^though she is the foundation, 
and even the source of all degrees of the 
sublime, yet that method is able to point 
out in the clearest manner, the peculiar 
tendencies of each, and to mark the 
proper seasons, in which they ought to 
be inforced and applied. And further, 
that flights of grandeur are then in the 
utmost danger, when left at random to 
themselves, having no ballast properly tp 
poise, no helm to guide their course, but 
Gumbredwith their own weight, and 
bold without discretion. Genius may 
sometimes want the spur, but it stands 
as frequently in need of the curb. 
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Demosthenes somewhere judiciously 
observes, ^^ that in common life, success 
" is the greatest good ; and that the next 
"and no less important, is conduct, 
'* without which the other must be un- 
"avoidablyof short continuance.'* Now 
the same maybe asserted oiFcomposition, 
where nature will supply the place of 
success, and art the place of conduct. 

But further, there is one thing which 
deserves particular attention. For tho' 
it must be owned; that there is a force 
in eloquence, which depends not upon, 
nor can be learned by rule, yet even this 
could not be known without that light 
which we receive from art. If therefore, 
as I said before, he who condemns such 
works as this in which I am now enga- 
ged, would attend to these reflections, 
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I have very good reason to believe, he 
would no longer think any undertaking* 
of this nature superfluous or useless. 

Section III. 

Let them the chimixey's flashing flames repel. 
(J^ould hut these eyes one lurking wretch arrest^ 
Vd whirl aloft one' streaming cur] of flame^ 
And into emhers turn his crackling dome. 
Rut now a generous song I h.aye npt sounded. 

Streaming curls of flame, spewing 
against heaven, and making Boreas a 
piper, with such like expressions, are not 
tragical, hut super-tragical. For those 
forced and unnatural images corrupt and 
debase the stile, and cannot possibly 
adorn or raise it; and whenever carefully 
examined in the light, their shew of 
being terrible gradually disappears, and 
they become contemptible and ridicu-. 
Ions. Tragedy will indeed by its natiu^ 
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admit of some pompous and magnificent 
swellings, yeteven in tragedy it is an 
unpaixloiiable offence to soar too high ; 
much less allowable must it therefore 
be in prose- writing, or those works 
which are founded in truth. Upon this 
account some expressions of Gorgias 
the Leontine are highly ridiculed, who 
stiles Xerxes the Persian Jupiter, and 
calls vultures living sepulchres. Some 
expressions of Callisthenes deserve 
the same treatment, for they shine not 
like stars, but glare like meteors. And 
Clitarchus comes under this censure 
still more, who blusters indeed, and 
btows, as Sqphocles expresses it. 

Loud sounding Masts, not sweeten M by the st<^. 

Amphicrates, Hegesias and Matris, 
may all be taxed with the same imper- 

L S 
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fections. For often^ when in their own 
opinion, they are all divine, what thqr 
imagine to be godlike spirit, proves 
empty simple froth* . 

Bombast however is among those 
faults, which are most difficult to be 
avoided. All men are naturally biassed 
to aim at grandeur. Hence it is, that 
by shunning with utmost diligence, the 
censure of impotence and phegm, they 
are hurried into the contrary extreme. 
They are mindful of tlie maxim, that 

In great attempts 'tis glorious ev'n to fall. 

But tumours in writing, as well as in 
the human body, are certain disorders. 
Empty and veil'd over with superficial 
bigness, they only delude, and w^ork 
effects contrary to tliose for which they 
^^ere designed. Nothing, according to 
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the old saying, is drier than a person 
distempered with the dropsy. 

Now the only failure in this swoln afid 
puffed up stile is, that it endeavours to 
go beyond the true sublime, whereas 
Puerilities are directly opposite to it. 
They are low and groveling, meanly and 
faintly expressed, and ih a word are the 
most ungenerous and unpardonable er- 
rors, that an author can be guilty of. 

But what do w^e mean by a puerility ? 
why, it is certainly no more than a 
school-boy's thought, which, by too 
eager a pursuit of elegance, becomes 
dry and insipid. And those persons 
commonly feil in tliis particular, Mho 
by an ill-managed zeal for a neat, cor- 
rect, and above all, a sweet stile, are 
hurried into low turns of expression^ 
into a heavy and nauseous affectation^ 
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To these may be added a third sort 
of imperfection in the Pathetic, which 
Theodorus has named the Parenthyrse, 
w an ill-timed emotion. It is an un* 
necessary attempt to work upon the 
passions, where there is no need of a 
Pathos; or sonie excess, where modera- 
tion is requisite. For several authors^ 
of no sober understandings, are exces- 
sively fond of passionate expressions^ 
which bear no relation at all to their 
subject, but are whims of their own, or 
borrowed from the schook. The con- 
sequence is, they meet with nothing but 
contempt and derision from their unaf- 
fected audience. And it is what they 
deserve, since tliey force themselves 
into transport and emotion, whilst their 
dudience is calm, sedate, and unmoved. 
But I must reserve the patlictic for ano- 
ther place. 
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Section IF* 

Timaeus abounds very much in the 
friged, the other vice of which I am 
speaking : a writer, it is true, sufficiently 
skilled in other points, and who some- 
times reaches the genuine suhlime. 
He was, indeed, a person of a ready 
invention, polite learning, and a great 
fertility and strength of thoughts But 
these qualifications are, in a great mea- 
sure, clouded by the propensity he has to 
blazon the imperfections of others, and 
a wilful blindness in regard to his own ; 
though a fond desire of new thought3 
and uncommon turns has often plunged 
hini into shameful Puerilities. The 
truth of these assertions I shall confirm 
by one or two instances alone, since 
Cecilius has already given us. a larger 
number. 
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When he commends Alexander tlic 
great, he tells us, ** that he conqua:^d 
** all Asia in fewer years than Isoqrates 
** was composing his Panegyric.'' A 
wonderful parallel indeed between the 
conqueror of the world, and a profes- 
sor of rhetoric ! By your method of 
computation, Timaeus, the Lacedemo- 
nians fall vastly short of Isocrates, in 
expedition; for they spent thirty years, 
in the siege of Messenc, he only ten in 
writing that Panegyric. 

But how does he inveigh against those 
Athenians, who were made prisoners 
after the defeat in Sicily. ** Guilty 
(says he) " of sacrilege against Herme^,^ 
<* and having defaced his images, they 
** were now severely punished ; and 
" what is somewhat extraordinary, by 
<* Hermocrates the son of Hcrmon, 
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*^ who was patemaBy descended from 
^* the injury deity.'' . ReaHy, my Te. 
ifentianus, I am surjn^ised that he has 
not passed the same censure on Diony^ 

sius the tyrant, " who for his heinous 

♦ 

" impiety towards Jupiter (or Dia) and 
** Hercules (Heraclea) wa* <fethrpned by 
Dion and Heraclides." 

Why should I dwell any longer upon 
Timaeus, when even the very heroes of 
good writing, Xenophon and Plato, 
though educated in the school of So- 
crates, sometimes forget themselves, and 

transgress through an aflfectationof such 
pretty flourishes? the former in his 

polity of the Lacedemonians speaks thus : 

*^ They observe an uninterrupted si- 

''lence, and keep their eyes as fixed 

" and unmoved,, as if they were so many 

'' statues of stone or hi^js. You might 
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'^ with r^son think them more mpde^ 
M than the virgins in their eyes." Am- 
phicrates might, perhaps, be allowed to 
use the term of modest virgins for the 
pupils of the eye ; but what an indecency 
is it in the great Xenophon ? And what 
a strange persuasion, that the pupils of 
the eye should be in general the scats of 
modesty, when impudence, is no where 
more visible than in the eyes of some? 
Homer, for instance, calls a person, 

Drunkard ! thou dog in eye ! 

Timaeus, as if he had found a treasure, 
could not pass by this insipid turn of 
Xenbphon, without imitation. Accord- 
ingly he speaks thus of Agathocles: 
^* He ravished hisown cousin, though 
** married to another person, and on the 
** very day when she was first seen by 
^^ her husband without a veil; a crime 
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^' of which noiie but he who had pros* 
^' titutes, not virgins, in his eyes, 
** could be guilty^" Neither is thle 
divine Plato to be acquitted of this 
failure, when he says, for instance; 
" After they are written, they deposit in 
** the temple tiiese cypress memorials." 
And in another passs^e; **• As to the 
" walls, Megillus, I j6in in the opinion 
** of Sparta, to let them sleep-supine oji 
^' the earth, and not to rouse theni up*'* 
Neither does an expression of Herodo- 
tus fall short of it, wh^n he calls beauti- 
ful women, ** Ae pains of the eye." 
Though this indeed may admit of some 
excuse, since in his hist<My it 4s spoken 
by drunken barbarians. But neither in 
such a case, is it prudent to hazard the 
censure of posterity, rather than pass 
over a pretty conceit. 
M 
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Section V. 

All these and such like indecencies in 
composition take their rise from the same 
original ; I mean that eager pursuit of 
uncommon turns of thought, which al- 
most infetuates the writers of the present 
age. For our excellencies and defects 
flow almost from the same common 
source* So thstf those correct amd ele*- 
gant, those pompous and^autiful exl 
pressions, of .which good writing chiefly 
con^sts» ^e frequently so distorted, as 
to become the unlucky causes and foim* 
dations of opposite blemishes. This is 
manifest in hyperboles and pluml^; but 
the danger attending an injudicious use 
of these figures, I shall discover in the 
sequel of this work. At present it is 
incumbent upon me to enquire, by what 
means we may be enabled to avdd those 



vices, which border so near upon, and 
are so easily Wended with the true su- 
blime. 

Section VI. 

This indeed may be easily learned, if 
we can gain a thorough insight and pe- 
netration into the nature of the true su- 
t^inie, which, to ^peak truly, is by no 
mean^ an easy, or a V^ady acquisition. 
To pass a right judgment upon compo- 
sitions is generally the effect of a long: 
experience, and the last improvement of 
study and observation. But however, 
to speak in thei Vay of cncourageihent> 
a more expeditious method to form our 
taste, may perhaps by the assistance *of 
rules be successfully attempted. 
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Section FJL 

You cannot be ignorant, my dearest 
friend, that in common life there is no- 
thing great, a contempt of which shews 
a greatness^f soul. So riches, honours, 
titles, crowns, and whatever is veiled 
over with a theatrical splendor, and a 
gawdy*outside, can never be regarded 
as intrinsically good, in the opinion of 'a 
wise man, since by <,Tespising such things 
no little glory is acquired. For the per- 
son s who have ability sufficient to acquire 
but through an inward generosity scorn 
&uch acquisitions, are more admired than 
those, who actually possess, tliem. 

In the same manner we must judge 
of whatever looks great both in poetry 
and prose. We must carefully exa- 
mine whether it be not only appearance. 
We must divest it of* all superficial 



pomp and garnish; If it cannot stand 
this trial, without doubt it is only swcl- 
led and puffed up, and it will be more 
for our honor to contemn than to admire 
it. For the mind is naturally elevated 
by the true Sublime, and so sensibly 
affected with its lively strokes, that it 
swells in transport and an inward pride, 
as if what was only heard had been the 
product of itsc own invention. 

He therefore, who has a competent 
share of natural and acquired taste, may 
easily discover the value of any perfor- 
mance from a bare recital of it*^ If he. 
finds, that it transports not his soul, nor 
exalts his thoughts; tliat it calls not up. 
into his mind ideas more enlarged than 
wliatthe mere sounds of the words con- 
vey, but on attentive ^xaminaticgi its. 
dignity lessens and declines; he may 

M 2. 
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conclude, that whatever pierces no deep- 
er than the ears, can never be the true 
Sublime. That on the contrary is grand 
and lofty, which the more we consider, 
the greater ideas we conceive of it; 
whose force we cannot possibly with- 
stand; wWch immediately sinks deep, 
and makes such impressioiis on the mind 
as cannot be easily worn out or effaced. 
In a word, you may pronounce that su- 
blime, beautiful and genuine, which al- 
ways pleases, and takes equally with all 
sorts of men. For when jjersons of dif- 
ferent humors, ages> professions, and 
inclinations, agree in the same joint ap- 
probation of any performance; then this 
imion of assent, this combination of so 
many different judgments, stamps an 
high and indisputable value on that per- 
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ibrmance, which meets with siich gene- 
ral applause. 

Section Fill. 

There are» if I may so express it, five 
very ^"copious sources of the Sublime^ 
if we presuppose an ability of speaking 
well, as a common foundation for these 
five sorts,, and indeed without it. any 
thing besides will avail but little. 

L The first and most excellent of 
these is a boldness and grandeur in the 
Thoughts, as I have shewn in my essay 
on Xenophon. 

II. The second IS called the Pathetic, 
or the poMfer of raising the passions to a 
violent and even enthusiastic degree; 
and these two being genuine constitu-. 
ents of the Sublime^^ are the gifts of nn- 
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ture> who^as the other sorts depend in 
some measure upon art. 

III. The third consists in a skilful 
application of figures, which are two- 
fold, of sentiment and language. 

IV. The fourth is a noble and grace- 
ful manner of expression, which is not 
only to chuse out significant and elegant 
words, but also to adorn and embellish* 
the stile,, by the assistance of Tropes. 

V. The fifth source of the Sublime,, 
which compleats all the preceding, is the 
Structure or composition of all the pe- . 
riods, in all possible dignity and gran- 
deur. 

I proceed next to consider each of 
tbese 30urces apart, but must first ob- 
serve, tliat, of the five, Cecilius has 
wholly omitted the Pathetic. Now, if 
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he looked upon the Grand and PathC'- 
tic as including one another, and in ef- 
fect the same, he was under a mistake. 
For some passions are vastly distant 
from grandeur, and are in themselves of 
a low degree; as lamentation, sorrow, 
fear; and on the contrary^ there are 
many things grand and lofty without 
any passion ; as, among a thousand in- 
stances, we may see, from what the 
poet has said, with so much boldness, 
of the Aloides. 

To raise 

Huge Ossa on Olympus' top they stfbve. 
And place on Ossa, Pelion with its grove ; 
that heav'n itself, tbas climb'd, might be assaiPd 

But the boldness of what he after^ 
wards adds, is yet greater: 

Kor would success their bold attempts have fail'd &c 

Among the orators, all panegyrics. 
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and orations composed for pomp and 
i^oWy may be grand throughout, but 
yet are for the most part void of passion. 
So that those orators, who excel in the 
Pathetic, scarcely ever succeed* as Pa- 
negyrists; and those, whose talents lie 
chiefly ait Panegyric, are very seldom " 
able to affect the Passions. But on the 
other hand, if Cecilius was of opinion, 
that the Pathetic did not contribute to 
the Sublime, and on that account judged 
knot worth his mention, he is guilty of 
an unpardonable error. For I confi*. 
dently aver, that nothing so <nuch rai- 
ses discourse, as a fine Pathos seasonal 
ably applied- It animates a whole per- 
formance with uncommon life and spi- 
rit, and gives mere words the force 
(as it were) of inspiration^ 
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PART I. 

Section IX. 

But though the first and most impor- 
tant of these divisions, I mean Elevation 
of Thought, bie rathet- a natural than an 
acquired qualification, yet we ought to 
spare no pains to educate our souls to 
grandeur, and impregnate them . with 
generous and enlarged ideas. 

" But how, it wiH be asked, can this 
" be done?" Why, I have hmted in 
another place, that the Sublime is an 
image reflected from the inward great- 
ness of the soul. Hence it comes to pass, 
that a naked thought without Words 
challenges admiration, and strikes by its 
grandeur. Such is the silence of Ajax 
in the Odyssey, which is undoubtedly 
noble, and &r above expression. 
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To arrive at excellence like this, we 
must needs suppose that, which is the 
cause of it, I mean that an orator of the 
tnie genius must have no mean and 
ungenerous way of thinking. For it is - 
impossible for those, who have grovel- 
ling and servile ideas, or are engaged in 
the sordid pursuits of life, to produce 
any thing worthy of admiration, and the 
perusal of all posterity. Grand and su- 
blime expressions must flow from them 
and them alone, whose conceptions are 
stored and big with greatness. And 
hence it is, that the greatest thoughts 
are always uttered by the ^eatest souls. 
When Parmenip cried, " I would ac- 
" cept tliese proposals, if I was Alex- 
**ander;'* Alexander made this noble 
reply, ** And so would I, if I was 
"Parmenio." His answer' shewed the 
greatness of his mind* 



^ ^. — 




.holy, 
ascribed 



-iited his image 
me and nauseous. 
ndj with what majesty 
^ner exalt his deities ! 
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Far as the shepherd from some point on high 
O'er the wide main extends his boundless eye, 
Thro' sach a space of air, with thund'ring sounds 
At one long leap th' immortal 'coursers bound. 

MR. POFE. 

He measures the leap of the horses by 
the extent of the world. And who is 
there, that considering the superlative 
magnificence of this thought, would not 
with good reason cry out, that if the 
steeds of the deity were to take a second 
leap, the world itself would want rooni, 
for it. 

How grand also and pompous are 
those descriptions of the combat of the 
gods! 

Heav'n in loud thunders bids the trumpets sound, 
And wide beneath them groans the rending ground. 
Deep in the dismal regions of the dead 
Th' infernal monarch rear'd his.horrid head ; 
Leap'd from his throne, lest Neptune's arm shouldlay 
His dark dominions open to the day. 
And pour in light on rluto's drear abodes, 
Abhor'd by men, and dreadful ev'n to gods. 

MR. POPE. 

What a prospect is here, my friend ! 
The earth laid open to its centre ; Tar- 
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tarus itself disclosed to view ; the whole 
world in commotioni and tottering on 
its basis; and what is more, Heaven 
and Helly things mortal and immortal, 
all combating together, and sharing the 
danger of this important battle. But 
yet, these bold representations, if not 
allegorically understood, are downright 
blasphemy, and extravagantly shocking. 
For Homer, in my opinion, when he 
gives us a detail of the wounds, the 
seditions, the punishments, imprison- 
ments, tears of the deities, with those 
evils of every kind, under which they 
languish, has to the utmost of his power 
exalted his heroes, who fought at Troy, 
into gods, and degraded his gods into 
men. Nay, he makes their conditicai 
worse than human; for when man is 
overwhelmed in misfortunes, death af- 
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fords a comfortable port, and rescues 
hun from misfeiy. But he represents 
the infelicity of the gods as everlasting 
as thqir nature. 

And how far does he excel those des- 
criptions of the combats of the gods, 
when he sets a deity in his true- light, 
and paiitts him in all his majesty, gran- 
' deur, and perfection ; as in that descrip- 
tion of Neptune, which has been already 
applauded by several writers. 

Fierce as he past, the lofty mountains nod, ^ 
. The forests shake, earth trembled as be trode, v 
And felt the footsteps of th* immortal god. j 
-^18 whirhng wheels the glassy surface sweep : 
Th* enormous monsters rolling o'er the deep. 
Gambol around him on the wat'ry way. 
And heavy whales in aukward measures play.; 
. . The sea subsiding spreads a level plain. 
Exults and owns the monarch of the main : 
The parting waves before his courses fly ; 
The wond'ring waters leave the axle dry. 

MR. POPE. 

So likewise the Jewish Legislator, no 
ordinary person, having conceived a just 
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idea of the power of God, has nobly 
expressed it in the beginning of his law* 
*• And God said — what ? — let there be 
light, and there was light. Let the 
earth be, and the earth was.' > 

I hope my friend will not think 
me tedious, if I add another quotation 
from the Poet, in regard to his mortals ; . 
that you may see, how he accustoms us 
to mount along with him to heroic gran- 
deur. A thick and impenetrable cloud 
of darkness had on a sudden enveloped 
the Grecian army, arid suspended the 
battle. Ajax, perplexed what course to 
take, prays thus, 

' Accept a warrior's pray'r, eternal Jove ; ^ 
This cloud of darkness from the Greeks remove ; 
Give us but lig^ht, and let us see our foes« 
We'll bravely fall, tho' Jove himself oppose. 

The sentiments of Ajax arc here pa- 
thetically expressed : it is Ajax himself.. 

N 2 
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He begs tK>t for life : a request like tlu^t 
would be beneath a hero. . But because 
in that darkness he could, display his 
valour in no iUuBtrious exploit^ and his 
great heart was unable to brook a slug- 
gish inactivity in the field of action, he 
only prays for light, not doubting to 
crown his fall with some notable per- 
formance, though Jove himself should 
oppose his efforts. Here Homer, like a 
brisk and favourable gale, renews and 
swells the fury of the battle ; he is as 
warm and impetuous as his heroes are, 
or (as he says of Hector) 

With such a furious rage his steps advance* 
As when the g^ of battles shakes his lance. 
Or baleful flames on some thick forest cast, 
Sviih marching lay the wooded mountain waste : 
Around his mouth a foamy moisture stands. 

Yet Homer himself shews in the Odes- 

sy (what I am going to add is necessary 

^ on several accomits) that when a great 
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genius is in decline, a fondness for the 
f4bulous clings fest to age. Many argu- 
ments may be brought to prove, that 
this poem was written after the Iliad;i 
but this especially, that, in the Odyssey 
he has occasionally mentioned the sequil 
ofthose calamities, which began at Troy, 
as so many episodes of that fatal war ; 
and that he introduces those terrible 
dangers and horrid disasters, as former- 
ly undergone by his heroes. For in 
reality, the Odyssey is no more than thfc 
epilogue of the Iliad. 

There warlike Ajax, there Achilles lies, 
Patroclus there, a man divinely wise s 
There too my dearest son. 

It proceeds, I suppose, from die 
s^me reason, that having written the 
Iliad. in the youth and vigour of his ge- 
olui^, he has furnished it with continued 
scenes of action and combat ; whereas, 
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the greatest part of the Odyssey is spent 
in narration, the delight of old age. — 
So that, in the Odyssey, Homer may 
with justice be resembled to the setting 
sun, whose grandeur still remains, 
without the meridian heat of his beams. 
The style is not so grand and majestic 
as that of thelliad ; the Sublimity not 
continued with so much spirit, nor so 
uniformly noble ; the tides of passion 
flow not along with so much profusion, 
nor do they hurry away the reader in so 
rapid a current. There is not the same 
volubility and quick variation of the 
phrase ; nor is the work embellished 
with so many strong and expressive 
images. Yet like the ocean, whose very 
shores when deserted by the tide, mark 
out how wide it sometimes flows, so 
Homer's geniusi when ebbing into all 
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those &buIous and incredible ramUings 
of Ulysses, shews plainly how sublime 
it once had been- Not that I am forget- 
ful of those storms, which are described 
in so terrible a manner, in several parts 
of the Odyssey; of Ulysses's adventures 
with the Cyclop, and some other instan* 
cesofthe true sublime. No; I am 
indeed speaking 6f old age, but it is the 
old age of Homer, However it is evi- 
dent from the whole series of the Odys- 
sey, that there is far more narration in it, 
than action. 

I have digressed thus far, merely for 
the sake of shewing, that, in the decline 
of their vigour, the greatest geniuses 
are apt to turn aside Into trifles. Those 
stories of shutting up the winds in a bag ; 
of the men in Circe's island metamor- 
phosed into swine, whom Zoilus callSj 
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little squeaking pigs ; of Jupiter's being 
nursed hy the doves like one of their 
young ; of. Ulysses in a wreck, when 
he took no sustenance for ten days ; and 
those incredible absurdities concerning 
the death of the suitors : all thece are 
undeniable instances of this in the Odys- 
sey. Dreams indeed they are, but such 
as even Jove might dream. 

Accept, my friend, in further excuse 
of this digression, my desire of con- 
vincing you, that a decrease of the Pa- 
thetic in great orators and Poets often 
ends in the moral kind of writing. 
Thus the Odyssey furnishing us with 
rules of morality, drawn from that coiu^e 
of life, which the suitors lead in the pa- 
lace of Ulysses, has in some degree the 
air of comedy, where the various man- 
ners of men are ingeniously and fiuthfuK 
ly described. 
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Section X. 

Let us consider next, whether we can- 
not find out some other means, to infuse 
Sublimity into our writtings. JNow, as 
there are no subjects, which are not at- 
tended by some adherent circumstan- 
ces, an accurate and judicious choice of 
the most suitable of these circumstances, 
and an ingenious and skilful connexion 
of them into one body, must necessarily 
produce the Sublime. For what by the 
judicious choice, and what by the skil- 
ful connexion, they cannot but very 
much affect the imagination. Sappho is 
an instance of this, who having observed 
the anxieties and tortures inseparable 
fi-om jealous love, has collected and dis- 
played them all with the most lively ex- 
actness. But in what particular has she 
shewn her excellence? In selecting those 
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circumstances, which siait best with her 
subject, and afterwards connecting them 
together with so much art. 

Biest as lb' immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly sits by thee^ 
And hears, and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak, and sweetly smile, 

*Twas this deprived my soul of rest, 
And raisM such tumults in my breast ; 
For while I gazM, in transport tost. 
My breath was gone, my voice was lost. . 

My bosom glowM : the subtle fldme 
Ran quick thro' all my vital frame ; 
O'er my dim eyes a darkness hung ; 
My eara with hollow murmurs rung.* 

In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd ; 
My blood. with'gentle horrors thrili'd; 
My feeble pulse forgot to play, 
I fainted, sunk, and dy'd away. 

Philips. 

Are you not amazed, my friend, to 

find how in the same moment she is 

at a loss for her soul, her body, her ears, 

her tongue, her eyes, her colour^ all of 
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them as muclj absent from her, as if they 
had never belonged to her? And what 
contrary effects does she feel together? 
She glows, she chills, she raves, she 
reasons; now she is in* tumults, and 
now she is^ying aWay. In a word, shie 
seems not to be attacked by one alone, 
but by a combination of the most violent 
passions. ' 

All the symptoms of this kind are 
true effects of jealous love ; but the ex- 
cellence of this Ode, as I deserved be- ! 
fore, consists in the judicious choiceand 
connexion of the most nbtable circuin- 
stances. Apd it proceeds from his due 
application of the most formidable inci- 
dents, that the poet excels so much in 
describing tempests. The author of 
the poem on the Armaspians doubts 

O 
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not but these lines are gresit and fuU of 
terror. ' 

Ye powers, what madness ! How on ships so frsal 
(Tremendous thought!) can thoughtless mortals 

sail? 
For stormy seas they quit the pleasing plain. 
Plant woods in waves, and dwell amidst the main. 
Far o'er the deep (a trackless path) they go* 
And wander oceans lA pursuit of woe. 
Ko ea^e their hearts, no rest their eyes can find. 
On hekv'n their loo&s, and on the waves their 

mind ; 
Sunk are tlieir spirits, while their arms they rear. 
And gods are wearied with their fruitless pray'r. 

MR* P07B. 

Every itnpartial reader will discern 
that these lines are florid more than tor. 
rible. But how does Homer r^se a 
description, to menticm only one exam- 
ple amongst a thousand ! 

->-— He bursts upon them all : 
Bursts as a wave that from the cloud impends^ 
And s weird with tempests on the Ship descends ; 
"White are the decks with foam ; the winds aloud 
Howl o'er the masts, and sing thro* ev*ry shroud: 
Pale, trembling, tir'd, the sailors freeze with fears^ 
And instant death on ty*ty wave appears. 

MR. POPE* 

Aratus has attempted a refinement 
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upon the last thought, and turned it 
thus, 

A slender plank preaervea them from their fate. 

But instead of increasing the terror, he 
only lesseais and refines it aAvay ; and be- 
sides, he sets a bound to tlie impending 
danger, by saying, *' a plank preserves: 
tliem,'* thus banishing tlieir despair. 
But the poet is so fair from confining the 
danger of Ms sailors, that he paints them 
in a most desperate situation, while they 
are only ndt swallowed up in every wave, 
and have death before their eyes as fast 
as they escape it. Nay more, the dan- 
ger is (JUscerned in the very hurry and 
confusion of the vrords^ the verses are 
tossed up and down with the ship, the ^ 
harshness and jarring of the sylables give 
us a lively image of the storm^ and the 
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whole description is in itself a terrible and 
furious tempest. 

It is by the same method, that Archilo* 
chus has succeeded so well in describing 
a wreck; and Demosthenes, where he 
relates the confusions at Athens, upon 
arrival of ill news. "It was (says he) 
in the evening, &c." If I may speak 
by a figure, they reviewed the forces of 
their subjects, and eiiUed out the flower 
of them, with this caution, not to place 
any mean, or indecent, or coarse expres- 
sion in so choice a body. , For such ex- 
pressions are like mere patches, or un- 
sightly bits of matter, which in this edi- 
fice of grandeur entirely confound the 
fine proportions, mar the symmetry, and 
deform the beauty of the whole. 



■ i ^#»^^iii ^ i I < r — aiiM^i 
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Section XI. 

There is another virtue bearing great 
afiinity-to the former, which they call 
Amplification! whenever (the topics, oft 
which we write or debate, admitting of 
several beginnings, and several pauses 
in the periods) the great incidents, heap- 
ed one upon another, ascend by a con- 
tinued gradation to a summit of gran- 
deur. Now this maybe done to enoble 
what is familiar, to aggravate what is* 
wrong, to increase the strength of ar- 
guments, to set actions in their true light,, , 
or skilfully to manage a passion, and a 
thousand ways besides. But the orator 
must never forget this maxim, that in 
things however amplified, there cannot 
be perfection, without a sentiment which, 
fe truly sublime, unless when we are to; 
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move compassion, or to make things ap- 
pear as vile and contemptible. But in 
all other methods of Amplification, if 
you take away the sublime meaning, you 
separate as it were the soul from the 
body. For no sooner are they deprived 
of this necessary support, but they grow 
dull and languid, lose all their vigour and 
nerves. 

What .L;have said now diiFers from 
what went immediately before. My 
design was then to shew, how much a 
judicious choice and an artful connexion 
of proper incidents heighten a subject. 
But in what manner this sort of sublimi- 
ty differs. from amplification, will soon 
appear, by exactly defining the true no- 
tion of the latter. 
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Section XIL 

I can by no means approve of the de- 
finition, whicii writers of rhetoric give 
of Amplification. Amplification (say 
they) is a form of words aggrandizing 
the subject Now this definition may 
equally serve for the Sublime, the Pa- 
thetic, and the application of tropes, for 
these also invest discourse with peculiar 
airs of grandeur. In my opinion, they 
differ in these respects: Sublimity con- 
sists in loftiness, but Amplification in 
number ; whence the former is often visi- 
ble in one single thought; the other 
cannot be discerned, but in a series 
and chain of thoughts rising one upon 
another. 

"Amplification therefore (to give an 
** exact idea of it) is such a full and com- 
** plete connexion of all the particular 
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** circumstanpesjnherent in the things 
** themselves, as gives them additional 
" strength, by dwelling some time upon, 
*^ and by progressively heightning apar-- 
" ticular point/' It differs from proof 
in a material article, since the end of a 
proof |» to establish the matter in debate 

[The remainder of the author's re- 
marks on Amplification is lost. What 
comes next is imiperfect^ but it is evident 
from what follows, that Longinus is 
di^wing a parallel betweeu Plato and 
Demosthenes.]' * ^ * * * 

(Plato) may be compared to the ocean, 
whose waters, when hurried on by the 
tide, overflow their ordinary bounds, and. 
9XC diffused into a vast extent. And in 
"my opinipn tlus is the cause, that the 
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•rator (Demosthenes) striking with more 
powerful might at the passions, is inflam- 
ed with fervent vehemence, and passion- 
ate ardour; whilst Plato always grave, 
sedate, and majestic, though he never 
was cold or flat, yet fell vastly short of 
the impetuous thundering of the othen 

And it is in the same points, my dear 
Tcrentianus, that Cicero and Demos- 
thenes (if we Grecians may be admitted 
to speak our opinions) differ in the Su- 
blime; The one is at the same time 
grand and concise, the other grand and 
diffusive. Our Demosthen^, uttering 
every sentence with such force, precipi- 
tation, strength and vehemence, that it 
seems to be aH fire, and bears down eve- 
ry thing before it, may justly be re- 
sembled to a thunderbolt or an hurri- 
cane. But Cicero, like a wide conflagra- 
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tion, devours and spreads on all sicks ; 
Jiis flames are numerous, and their hej^t 
is lasting; they break out a^t different 
times in different quarters, and are nour- 
ished up to a raging violence by succes* 
4ve additions of proper fuel. I must 
not however pretend to judge iathis case 
so well as you. But the true season of 
applying so forcible and intense a Su- 
blime, as that of Demosthenes, is, in the 
strong efforts of discource, in vehement 
attacks upon the passions, and whenever 
the audience are to. be stricken at once, 
and thrown intp consternation. And 
recourse must be had to such diffusive 
eloquence, as that of Cicero, when they 
are to be soothed and brought over by 
gentle and soft insinuation. Besides, 
this diffuse kind of eloquence is most 
proper for all familiar topics-, for pcrqra- 
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tionsj digressions, for easy narrations or 
pompous amofiements, for history^ for 
short accounts of tlie operations .of na* 
ture, and many other sorts. 

Section XIIL 

To leave this digression. Though 
JPkto »s stile pairticularly excels in sraooth- 
ness^ and an easy and peaceable flow of 
l3ie words, yet neither does it want an 
elevation tod grandeur: and <>f this you 
cannot be ignorant, as you have reaid the 
following passage in his Republic. 
*^ Those wretches (says he) who- never 
^^ have experienced the sweets of wis- 
** dom and virtue, but spend all their 
** time in revels and debauches^ sink 
** downwards day after day, and make 
*^ their whole life one continued series of 
** errors. They never have tibe courage 
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^ to lift the eye upwards towards truth, 
<* they never felt any the least inclination 
" to it. They taste no real or substan- 
'^ tial pleasure, but resembling so many 
" brutes, with eyes always fixed on the 
" earth, and intent upon their loaden ta- 
" bles, they pamper themselves up in 
** luxury and excess. So that hurried 
«* on by their voracious and insatiable 
** appetites, they are continually running 
<« and kicking at one another with hooSs 
" and horns of steel, and are embrued 
" in perpetual slaughter.'' 

This excellent writer, ifwecanbilt 
resolve to follow his guidance, opens here 
before us another path, besides those 
already mentioned, which will carry to 
• the true Sublime. — And what is this 
path? — Why, an imitation and emula^ 
tion of the greatest orators and poets that 
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ever flourished- And let tJus, my friend, 
be our ambiticHi ; be this the fixed anij 
ksting seopeof all our labours* 

For hence it is, that numbers of imi- 
tator§ are ravished and transported by a 
spirit not their own, like the Pythian 
Priestess, when she approaches the sa- 
cred tripod- There is, if fame speaks 
true, a chasm in the earth, from whence 
exhale divine evaporations, which im- 
pregnate her on a sudden with the in- 
spiration of her god, and cause in her 
the utterance of oracles aiid predictions. 
So, from the subfirae spirit of the an- 
cients, there arise some fine effluvia, like 
vapours from the sacred vents, which 
work themselves insensibly into the 
breasts of imitators, and fill those, who 
naturally are not of a towering genius, 
'with the lofty ideas and fire of others.^ 
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Was Herodotus alone the constant imi- 
tatcw of Homer ? No : Stesichorus and 
Archaochus imitated him more than 
Herodotus; but Plato more than all of 
them; who, from the qppious Homeric 
fountain, has drawn a thousand rivulets 
to cherish and improve his o\vli produc 
tions. Perhaps there might be a neces- 
sity of my producing some examples of 
this, had not Ammoniusdoneittomy 
hand. 

Nor is such proceeding to be looked 
upon as plagiarism, but, in methods 
consistent with the nicest honour, an 
imitation of the finest pieces, or copy- 
ing out those bright originals. Neither 
do I think, that Plato would have so 
much embellished his philosophical te- 
nets with the florid expressions of poe- 
try, had he not been ambitious of entec- 
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ing the lists, like a youthful champion, 
and. ardently contending * for the prize 
with Homer, who had a long time en- 
grossed the admiration of the world. 
The attack was perhaps too rash, the op- 
position perhaps had too much the air 
of enmity, but yet it could not fail of 
some advantage ; for, as Hesiod says, 

Such brave contention works the good of men; 

A greater prize than the glory and re- 
nown of the ancients can never be contend- 
ed for, where victory crowns with never- 
dying applause; wh6n even a defeat, in 
such a competition, is attended with ho- 
nour. 

Section XIF. 

If ever therefore we are engaged in a 
work, which requires a grandeur of stile 
and exalted sentiments, would it not then 
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be of use to raise in oursdves such it- 
flections as these? — How in this case 
would Homer, or Plato, or Demos- 
thenes, have raised their thoughts ? Or 
if it be historical, — ^How would Thucy- 
dides? For these celelwated pers<Mis, 
being proposed by us for our pattern 
and imitation, wUl in some degree lift 
up our souls to the standard of their 
own genius. It will be yet of greater 
use, if to the preceding reflections we 
add these — What would Homer or De- 
mosthenes have thought of this piece ? 
or, what judgment would they have 
passed upon it ? It is really a noble en- 
terprise, to frjime such a theatre and tri- 
bunal, to sit on our own compositions, 
and submit them to a scrutiny, in 
which such celebrated heroes must pre- 
side as our judges, and be at the same 
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time oixr evidence. There is yet ano- ^ 
ther motive, Vhigh may yield most pow- 
erful incitements, ifwe ask ourselves,-— 
What character will, posterity form of 
this work, and of me the author? For 
if any one, in the moments of compos- 
ing, apprehends that his performance 
may not be able to, survive him, the 
productions of a soul, whose views are 
so short and confined, that it cannot pro- 
ihise itself the esteem and applause of 
succeeding ages, must needs be imper- 
fect and abortive. 

Section XF- 

Visions, which by some are called 
images, contribute very much, my dear- 
est youth, to the weight, magnificence, 
and force of compositions. The name 
of an image is generally given to any 

P2 
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idea, however represented in the mind^ 
whidx is communicdbfe to others by dk* 
course; but a more particular sense of 
it has now previuled : " When the ima- 
'^ gination is so warmed and s^ected^ 
** that you seem to behold yourself the 
** very things you are describii^, and to 
** display them to the life before the eyes 
" of an audience.'* 

You cannot be ignorant, that rhetori- 
cal and poetical images have a different 
intent. The design of a poetical image 
is surprise, that of a rhetorical is perspi- 
cuity. However to move and strike the 
imagination is a design common to both. 

Pity thy offspping", mother, nor provoke 
Those vengeful Furies to torment thy son. 
What horrid sights ! how glare their bloody eyes ! 
How twisting snakes curl round their venom'd 

heads f 
In deadly wrath the hissing monsters rise, 
Forward they spring, dart out, and leap around me. 
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And again, 

Alas ! she'll kill mt ! whither shall I fly ! 

The poet here actually saw the furies 
vnth the eyes of his imagination, and 
has compelled his audience to see what 
he beheld himself. Euripides there- 
fore has laboured very much in his tra- 
gedies to describe the two passions of 
madness and love, and has succeeded 
much better in these, than (if I am not 
mistaken) in any othen Sometimes in- 
deed he boldly aims at images of difie- 
rent kinds. For though his genius was 
jtiot naturally great, yet in many in- 
stances he even forced it up to the true 
spirit of tragedy; and that he may always 
rise where his subject demands it (to 
borrow an allusion from the poet.) 

LasVd by his tail» his heaving sides incite 
His courage* and proToke hiniself for fight. 
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The foregoing assertion is evi^nt 
from Qiat passage, where Sol delivers 
the reins of his chariot to Phaeton*: 

Drive on, but cautious shun the Lybian air ; 
That hot unmoisten'd region of the sky ; 
Will drop thy chariot.—- 

And a little after, 

Thence let the Pleiads point thy wary course. 
Thus spoke the god. Th' impatient youth with haste 
Snatches the reins^and vaults into the seat. 
He starts ; the coursers, whom the lashing whip 
Excites, outstrip the winds, and whirl the car 
High tliro' the airy void. Behind, the sire. 
Bom on his planetary steed, pursues 
With eye intent, and warns him with his voice. 
Drive there! now here! here! turn the chariot here! 

Who would not say, that the soul of 
the poet mounted the chariot alongwith 
the rider, that it shared as well in danger, 
as in rapidity of flight with tlie horses ? 
For, had he not been hurried on with 
equal ardour through all this ethereal 
course, he could never have conceived 
so. grand an image of it. There are 
some parallel images in his Cassandra. 



Ye martisl trojtnsy &c. 

-Sschylus has made bold attempts in 
noble and truly heroic images ; as, in one 
of his tragedies, the seven commanders 
against Thebes, without betraying the 
least sign of pity or regret, bind them- 
selves by oath not to survive Eteocles : 



The sevexi, a warlike leader each in chief. 
Stood roand ; and o'er the brazen shield they slew 
A sullen bull ; then plunging deep their hands 
Into the foaming gore, with oaths invoked 
Mars, and £nyo, and blood-thirsting terror i 



Sometimes indeed the thoughts of 
this author are too gross, rough, and un- 
polished ; yet Euripides himsetf,' spur- 
red on too fast by emulation, ventures 
even to the brink <rf like imperfections. 
In iEschylus the palace of Lycurgus is 
surprisingly affected by the sudden ap- 
. pcaranqe of Bacchus : 

The frantic dome and roaring roofs eoimik^d» 
Reel to and fro, instinct with rage divine. 
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Euripides has the same thought, but 
he Ihas turned it with much more soft- 
ness and propriety : 

The vocal mount in agitation shakes, 
And echoes back th« Bacchanalian crios. 

Sophocles has succeeded nobly in his 
images, when he describes his Oedipus 
in all the agonies of approaching death, 
and burying himself in the midst of a 
prodigious tempest ; when he gives us a 
sight of the apparition of Achilles upon 
his tomb, at the departure of the Greeks 
from Troy; but I know not whether any 
one has described that apparition more 
divinely than Simonides. To quote aU 

these'instances at large would be end- 
less. 

To return: images in poetry arc 
pushed to a febulous excess, quite sur- 
passing the bounds of probability; wliere- 
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as in oratory, their beauty consists in th^ 
most exact propriety and nicest truth : 
and sublime excursions are absurd arid 
impertinent, when mingled with fiction 
and feble, where fancy sallies out into di- 
rect impossibilities; yet to excesses like 
these, our able orators (kind heaven 
make them really such !) are very much 
addicted. With the tragedians, they 
behold the tormenting furies, and with 
all their sagacity never find out, that 
when Orestes exclaims. 

Loose me, thou fury, let me ffo, tormentress : 
Close you embrnce^ to plunge me headlong down 
Into th' abyss of Tartarus 

the image had seized his fancy, because ' 
the mad fit was upon him, and he was 
actually raving. 

What then is the true use of images 
ia oratory? They are capable in a num- 
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her of casesi to add bothnerv€&and pas^ 
sian toour speeches. For if the imag^ 
be skilfully Wended with the proofs and 
descripticms^, they not only persuade, but 
subdue an audience. ^* If any one, says 
*^ a great orator, should hear a sudden 
*;* out cry before the tribunal, whilst 
" aiwiher teings the news that the ja-i- 
\' son is burst open, and the captives 
" escaped, no man, either young or old 
K^ would be of so abject a spirk as to de- 
*^ ny his utmost assistance. But if 
*^ amongst this hurry and confusion, 
** another should arrive, aad cry out, 
** this is tihie author of these disorders— 
" the miserable accused, unjudged, and 
** unsentenced, would perish on die 

" spot/' 

So Hyperides, when he was accus- 
ed of passmg an illegal decree, for 
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giving liberty to slaves, after the defeat 
of Chawronea ; ** It was not an wator, said 
** he, that made this decree, but the bat- 
**tle of Chseronea*^* At the same time 
that he exhibits proofs of his legal pro^ 
ceediogs, he intermixes an image of the 
battle, and, by tliat stroke of art, quite 
passes the bounds of inere persuasion, . 
It is natural to us, to hearken always to 
that which isjextraordinary and surpris- 
ing ; whence it is, that we regard not the 
proof, so much as the grandeur and lus* ^ 
tre of the image, which quite eclipses 
the proof itself. This bias d the mind 
has an easy solution ; since, when two 
such things are. blended itogether, the 
stronger will attract to itself all the vir- 
tue 9nd efficacy of the weaken 

These observations will, I fancy, be 

sufficient, concemingthat sublime which 
Q 
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belongs to the sense^ and takes its rise 
either from an elevation of thought) ^ 
choice and connection of proper inci- 
dentSj amplification, imitation, or ims^s. 

PART II. 

The pathetic, which the author. Sect. 
vSi. laid down for the second source of 
the Sublime, is omitted here, because it 
was reserved for a distinct treatise. See 
Sect. xliv. 

PART III. 

Section Xr I. 
The tc^ic that comes next in order, 
& tiiat of figures; for these, when judi- 
ciously used, conduce not a littie to 
greatness. But since it would be tedi- 
ous, if not infinite labour, exactly to de« . 
scribe all the species of them, I shall in- 
stance o))lysomefew of those, \rtuchconr 
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tribute most to the elevation of the istUe, 
on purpose to shew, that we lay not a 
greater stress upon th^m tiian is really 
their due, 

Demosthenes is producing proofs of 
his \ipright behaviour, whilst in public 
employ. Now, which is the most nat- 
ural method of doing this? {" You were, 
" not in the wrong, Athenians/ when 
" you coun^ously ventured your lives, 
" in fighting for the liberty and safety of 
" Greece, of which you have domes- 

*^tic illustrious examples: For neither 
" were they in the wrong, who fought 
*^ at Marathon, who fought at Salamis, 
" who fought at Plataeae.") Demos- 
thenes takes another course, and filled 
as it were with sudden inspiration, and 
transported by a God-like warmth, he 
Sunders out an oath by the champions 
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ofGreecc: ''Youwerenotinthewrong; 
" no, you were not I swear, by those 
^ noble souls, who w»e so lavish of their 
<* lives in the field of Marathon^ Scc***^ 
He seems> by this figurative manner oi 
swearings which I call an apostrophe^ 
to have deified their noble ancestors ; at 
the same time instructing them, that 
they ought to swear by persons, who 
fell so gloriously, as by so many gods. 
He stamps into the breasts of hisjudges, 
tlic generous principles of those applauds 
cd patriots; and by transferring what 
\\as naturally a proof, into a soaring 
strain of the sublime and the pathetic, 
strengthened by such a solemn, such an 
unusual and reputable oath, he instils 
that balm into their minds, which heal& 
every painful reflection, and assuages 
the smart of misfortune* He breathes 
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new life into them by his artful encomi- 
ums, and teaches them to set as great a 
value on dieir unsuccessful engagement 
with Philip^ as on the victories of Mara- 
thon and Salaxnis. In short, by &e sole 
application of this figure, he violently 
seizes the &vour and attention of his au- 
dience, and compels them to acquiesce 
in Ae event, as they cannot blame the 
tmdertaking; 

Some would insinuate, that the Hat 
of this oath was taken fi-om these line^ 
^ of Eupplis. 

No! by my labours m that glorious iieldi. 
Their joy shall not prbduce my discontent. 

But the grandeur consists not inthe 
bare application of an oath, but ih^ ap- 
plying it in the proper placej in a perti- 
nent manner, at the exactest time, an(£. 
for the strongest reasons. Yet in 1£a» 
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polls there is notbiag but ^m o^, and 
that addressed to the Athenians at a 
time they werc^ flushed with conquest, 
and coiwcquently did not require conscK 
hrlion. Besides^ the .poet did not awear 
by heroes^ whom he had before deifiod 
himself, and thereby raise sentiments in 
the audience worthy of such vhtue ; but 
deviated from those illustrious souls^ 
who ventured their lives for their coun- 
try, to swear by an inanimate object, the 
battle. In Demosthenes, the oath is 
addressed to the vanquished, to the enct 
that the defeat of Chaeronea may be no 
longer regarded by the Athenians as a 
misfortune. It is at one time a clear 
demonstration that they had done their 
duty; it gives occasion for an illustrious 
example ; it is an oath artfully addressed, 
^ just encomium, and a moving exhort?!^ 



tioD. And wha>ed»tiii3ob)ectioiimigfat 
be thrown m hb way, *^ You speak <^ ^ 
" <lefeat psUtly occasioned by your owi 
^* iH cotiduct, and tlieh you swear by 
"those celebrated victories;" th^ cn^* 
* tot to(A. care to weigh all his *«rords ih 
the balances of art, and thereby brings 
them off with sectirky and honoilf* 
From which prudent ccmduct we mafy 
infer, that sobriety and moderation must 
be observed, in the warmest fits of fire 
and transport. In speaking of their an^ 
cestors he says:, " Those who so brave. 
" ly exposed themselves to danger in 
"the plains of Marathon, those vrha 
" were in the naval engagements near 
^^ Sakmb and Artemisium^ and those 
" who fought at Platflcae;" industrious- 
ly suppressing the very mention of the 
events erf those battles^ because they 
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. were suocessfolt and quke opposite lb 
that of Chasronea* Upon wMch ac- 
count he anticipates all objections, by 
immediately subjoining, ^^ all whom« 
.'< iBschmes, tbe city honoured with a 
" prubUc fimeral^ not because they pur-* 
•' chased victory with their lives, but 
^^ because they lost &ose for thdr coua- 

Section XFII, 

I must not in this place, my friend, 
omit an observation of my own, which 
I win mention in the sh(Hlest mannq*r 
Figures naturally impart assistance to, 
and on the other sidfe receive it again, in 
a wonderful manner from sublime senti- 
ments* And I will now show where^ 
and by what means, ^s.is done^ 
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A too frec^ent and elaborate applica* 
tion of figures, carries with it a great 
suspicion of artifice, deceit, andfiaud, 
especially when, in pleading, we speak 
before a judge, from whose sentence 
lies no appeal ; and much more^ if before 
a tyrant, a monarchy or any one invest, 
ed with arbitrary power cm* unbounded , 
authority. For he grows immediately 
angry, if he thinks himself childishly 
amused, and attacked by the quirks and 
subtleties of a wily rhetorician. He re- 
gards the attempt as an insult and af- 
front to his understanding, and somcr 
times breaks out into bitter indignation; 
' and though perhaps he may suppress hb 
wrath» and stifle his resentments for the 
present, yet he is averse, nay even deafj 
to the mo$t plausible and persuasive ar- 
guments that can be aUedged : Where- 
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fore a figure is then most dexterously 
applied, when k cannot be discerned 
that it is a figiire« 

Now a due mixture of the sublime 
and pathetic very much increases the 
force, and removes the suspicion, that 
commonly attends on the use of figures* 
For veiled, as it were, and wrapt up in 
such beauty and grandeur, they seem to 
disappear, and securely defy discovery. 
I caimot produce a better example,^ to 
strengthen this assertion than the pre. 
ceding from Demosthenes : " I swear by 
" those noble souls,'' &c. For in what 
has the orator here concealed the figure? 
Plainly, in its own lustre. For as the 
stars are quite dimmed and obscured^ 
when the sun bre£Jcs out in all his blar- 
ing rays, so the artifices of rhetoric are 
entirely overshadowed^ by the superior 
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splendor of sublime thoughts. A pa. 
raUel illustration may be drawn from 
psunting: for when several colours of 
li^ and shade are drawn upon the^me 
sur&ce, those of light seem not only to 
rise out of the piece, but even to lie 
much nearer to the sight. So the sub- 
lime and pathetic either by means of a 
gr^ aSbuty they bear to the ^rings 
and movements of our souls, orbytibeir 
own superlative lustre; always outshuie 
the adyaoent figures^ whose art they sha. 
dow, smd whose appearance they cover, 
in a veil of superior beauties. 

Sectiott XVIIL 

What shall I say here of question and 
iixterrogation? Is not discoiu'se enliven- 
ed, strengthened, and thrown more . 
;forcibly along by this sort of figure? 
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** Would you, says Demosdienes, gp 
'< about the city, and demand what 
" news? What greater news can there 
^^ be^ than that a Macedonian enslaves 
^' the Atheraans9 and lords it over 
*< Greece? Is Philip dead? No: but 
^^ he is very sick« And what advantage 
^< would ac<»^e to you from his death, 
^' when as soon as liis head is laid, you 
*• yourselves will ndse up another Phi- 
"lip." And vagain, "Let us sail for 
" Macedonia. But where shall we land? 
*• The very war will discover to us the 
^^ rotten and unguarded sides of Philip?'^ 
Had this been uttered simply and with- 
out interrogation, it would have fallen 
vastly short of the majesty requiidte to 
the subject in debate. But as it i^, the 
energy and rapidity that appears in every 
<}uestion and answer, and the quicli: rer 
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plies to his own. demands, as if. tkey 
were the ohjectioiis of another person, 
not only renders his oration more sub- 
lime and lofty, but more plausible and 
probable. For the pathetic then works 
the most surprising effects upon us, 
\vheii it seems not .fitted to the subject 
by the skill of the speaker, but to flow 
(^portunely fix)m it. And this method 
of questioning and answering to ones 
self, imitates the quick emotions of a 
passion in its bi^h. For in common 
ccmversation, when people ai-e question- 
^ ^y are warmed at once^ and an- 
swer the demands put to them, with 
earnestness and truth. And. thus this 
figure of question and answer is of won- 
derful efl&cacy in prevailing upon the 
hearer, and imposing upon him a belief, 
that those things, w hich are studied and 

laboured* are uttered without premedi- 
K 
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tation, in the heat and fluency of dis- 
course. — f What follows here is the be- 
ginning of a sentence now maimed and 
imperfect, but it is evident from the few 
words yet remaining, that the author was 
going to add another instance of the use 
of this figure from Herodotus.] * * 

Section XIX. 

^ * * * [The beginning of 
this section is lost, but Ae sense is 
easily supplied from wliat immediately 
follows.] Another great help in attain- 
ing grandeur, is banishing the copula- 
tives at a proper season. For sen- 
tences artfully divested of conjunctions, 
drop smoothly down, and the periods 
are poured along in such a manner, that 
they seem to outstrip the very tliought 
of the speaker. " Then, says Xeno- 
^' phon, closing their shields together, 
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*^ they were pushed, they fought, they 
" slew, they were slam." So Eurylo- 
chus in Homer : 



We went, Ulyssus ! (such was thy comni.ind), 
Thro' the lone thicket, and the desart laud ; 
A palace in a "woody vale we found. 
Brown with darjt forests, and with shades arouud. 

MR. PdPE. 



For words of this sort dissevered from 
one another, and yet uttered at the same 
time with precipitation, carry with them 
the energy and marks of a consternation, 
which at oncerestrams andaccoleratesthe 
words. So skilfully has Homer reject- 
ed the conjunctions. 

Section XX. 

But nothing so effectually moves, as 
a heap of figures combined together. 
For when two or three are linked toge- 
ther in firm confederacy, they commu- 
nicate strength, efficacy, and beauty to 
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one another. So in Demosthenes^s era- 
lion against Midias, the Asyndetons are 
blended and mixed together with the re- 
petitions and lively description. "There 
** are several turns in the gesture, in the 
" look, in the voice of the man, who 
** does violence to another, which it is 
" impossible for the party that suffers 
* ' such violence to express . ' * And that 
the course of his oration might not lan- 
guish or grow dull by a further progress 
in the same tract (for calmness and se- 
dateness attend always upon order, but 
the pathetic always rejects order, be- 
cause it throws the soul into transport 
and emotion) he passes immediately ta 
new asyndetons and fresh repetitions— 
*' in the gesture, in the look, in the 
*' voice — ^when like a Ruffian, when like 
" an enemy, when with his fist, when on 
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" the face." — The eflFect of these words 
upon his judges, is like that of the blows 
of him who made the assault ; the strokes 
fall thick upon one another, . and their 
very souls are subdued by so violent an 
attack. Afterwards, he charges again 
with all the force and impetuosity of hur- 
ricanes: " When with his fist, when on 
^'the face.''—" These things affect, 
** these things exasperate men unused 
" to such outrages. No body in giviijg 
** a recital of these things can express 
** the heinousness of them.'' By fre- 
quent variation, he every where pre- 
serves the natural force of his repetitions 
and asyndetons, so that with him order 
' seems always disordered, and disorder 
carries with it a surprising regularity. 

R2 
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Section XXI. 

To illustrate the foregoing observa*- 
tion, let us imitate the stile of Isocrates, 
and insert the copulatives in this pas- 
sage, wherever they may seem requisite. 
** Nor indeed is one observation to be 
" omitted, that he who commits vio- 
" lence on another, may do many tilings, 
*^ &c. — ^first in his gesture, then in his 
*< countenance, and thirdly in his voice, 
'' which," &c. And if you proceed to 
insert the conjunctions, you will find, that 
by smoothing the roughness, and filling 
up the breaks by such additions, wh^ 
was before forcibly, surprisingly, irre. 
sistibly pathetical, will lose all its ener- 
gy and spirit, will have all its fire imme- 
diately extinguished- To bind the limbs 
of racers, is to deprive them of active 
motion and the power of stretching, hx 
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like xnatmer the patfabtic, when embar- 
rassed and entangled in the h^ds of eo- 
pulatives^ cannot subsist without diffi*^ 
cutty. It is quite deprived of liberty in 
its race, and divested of that impetuosi- 
ty, by which it strikes the very instant 
it is discharged. 

Seoium XXIL 

Hyperbatons also are to be ranked 
among the serviceable figures. An hy. 
perbatonisa transposing of words or 
thoughts out of their natural and gram- 
matical order, and it is a figure stamp- 
ed as it were with the truest image of a 
most forcible passion. When men are 
actuated either by wrath, or fear, or in. 
dignation, or jealousy, or any of those 
numberless passions incident to the 
mind, which cannot be reckoned up, 
they fluctuate here, and there, and eve- 
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ly where; are still upon forming new 
resolutions^ and breaking through mea- 
sures before concerted, without any ap- 
parent reason ! still unfixed and undeter* 
mined, their thoughts are in perpetual 
hurry; till, tossed as it were by some un- 
stable blast, they sometimes return to 
their first resolution : so that, by this 
flux and reflux of passion, they alter 
their thoughts, their language, and their 
manner of expression a thousand times. 
Hence it comes to pass, that an imita- 
tion of these transpositions gives the 
most celebrated writers the greatest re- 
semblance of the inward workings of 
nature. For art may then be termed 
perfect and consummate, when it seems 
to be nature; and nature then succeeds 
best, when she conceals wh at assistance 
she receives from art. 
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In Herodotus, Di(mysius the Phoceaa 
speaks thus in a transposition: ^' For 
^^oura&irs are come to their crisis; 
" now is the important moment, loni- 
'* ans, to secure your liberty, or to un- 
^* dergo that cruelty and oppression, 
" which is the portion of slaves, nay fu- 
^'' gitive slaves. Submit yourselves then 
^* to toil and labour for the pHresent. 
** This toil and labour will be of no long 
"continuance; it will defeat yourene- 
" mies^ and guard your freedom.'* The 
" natural order was this : O lonians, now 
" is the time to submit to toil ahd. la- 
** hour, for your afiairs are come to 
*' their crisis," &c. But as he trans« 
posed the salutation, lonians, and after 
having thrown them into constematioUji 
subjoins it; it seems, as if fright had 
hindered him, at setting out, from pay^ 
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ing due civility to his audience. In the 
next place, he inverts the order of the 
thoughts. Before he exhorts them to 
** submit to toil and labour" (for that is 
the end of his exhortation) he mentions 
the rejison why labour and toil must be 
undergone, " Your afeirs (says he) are 
** come to their crisis," — so that his 
words seem not premeditated, but to be 
forced unavoidably from him. 

But Thucydides is still more of a per- 
feet master in that surprizing dexterity, 
of transposing and inverting the order of 
those things which seem naturally united 
and inseparable. Demosthenes indeed 
attempts not this so often as Thucydides, 
yet he is more discreetly liberal of this 
kind of figure than any other writer. He 
seems to invert the very order of his dis- 
course, and what is more, to utter every 
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thing extempore; so that by means of his 
long transpositions he drags his readers 
along, and conducts them through all 
the intricate mazes of his discourse ; fre- 
quently arresting his thoughts in the 
midst of their career, he makes excur- 
sions into different subjects, and inter- 
mingles several seemingly unnecessary 
incidents : By this means he gives his 
audience a kind of anxiety, as if he had 
lost his subject, and forgotten what he 
ivas about; and so strongly engages their 
concern, that they tremble for, and bear 
their share in the dangers of the speaker ; 
at length after a long ramble, he very 
pertinently, but, unexpectedly, returns 
to his subject, and raises the surprize 
and admiration of all, by these daring, 
but happy transpositions. The plenty 
of examples, which every where occur 
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in his orationsj wiU be my excuse for 
giving no particular instance^ 

Section XXIIL 

* Thpse figures w hich are called polyp- 

tc^eS) as also collections, changes, and 

gradations, are (as you know my frie;nd) 

well adapted to emotion, end servicea- 

ble in adorning and rendering whal'we 

say, in all respects, more grand and afc 

fectii^* And to what an amazing de« 

gree do changes either of time, case, 

person, number, gender, divev^lfyc^nd 

enliven 4he stileil ' n 

• *f 
As to change of numbers, I assert, 

that in words singular in form may be 
discerned all the vigor and efficacy of 
plurals, and that such singulars are high- 
ly ornamentah 
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Along the shores an endless crowd appetr» 
Whose noise and din and shoots confound the eir* 

But plurals are most worthy of remark, 
because they impart agreat magnificence 
to the stile, and by the copiousness of 
number gives it more emphasis and 
grace. So the words of Oedipus in So- 
phocles: 



- Oh ! niq>tiftls,.ni<]»tul8i 



Ton fir^t produ 'd and since our fatal birth 
Have miz*d our blood, and ail oar race confounded^ 
Blended in horrid and incestuous bonds ! 
Seel fathers, brothers, sonst a dire alliance J 
' Seie 1 sisters, witcs and mothers ! all the names 
That e'er from lust or incest cou'd arise. 

Ail these terms denote on the one side 
Oedipus only, and on the other Jocasta. 
But the number thrown into the plur^ 
seems to multiply the misfortunes of 
that unfortunate pair. So another poet 
has made use of the same method of in- 
<n:ease, 
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Then Hectors luid Saipedons iHoed fovth. 

Of this figure is that expression of Pla- 
to concerning the Athenians, quoted by 
me in my other writings. " For neither 
**do the Pelops's, nor the Cadmus's> 
" nor the iEgjrptus's, nor the Danaus's 
" dwell here with us, nor indeed any 
" others of barbarous descent, but we 
" ourselves, Grecians entirely, not hav- 
" ing our blood debased by barbarian 
«* mixtures, dwell here alone, '^ &c. 
When the words are thus confusedly 
thrown into multitudes, one upon ano- 
ther, they excite in us greater and more 
elevated ideas of things. Yet recourse 
is not to be had to this figure on all oc- 
casions, but then only, when the sub- 
ject wiU admit of an amplification, an 
enlargement, hyperbole, or passion, ei- 
ther one or more. For to hang such 
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trappings to every passage is highty pe« 
dantic. ^ 

Section XXI K 
On the contrary also, plurals reduced 
and contracted into singulars have some- 
times much grandeur and magnificence* 
'^ Besides all Peloponnesus was at that 
** time rent into factions.'* And, *' at the 
" representation of Phrynichus's trage- 
'^ dy, called The Siege of Miletus^ the 
*' whole theatre was melted into tears." 
For thus uniting one complete number 
out of several distinct, renders a dis- 
course more nervous and solid. But 
the beauty, in each of these figures, 
arises from the same cause, which is the 
unexpected change of a word into its 
opposite number. For when singulars 
occur, unexpectedly to multiply them 
into plurals, and by a sudden and un- 
foreseen change, to contract plurals into 
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one singular sounding and emfJbadcal, 
is the mark of a path^c speaker. 

Section XXF. 
When you introduce things past as 
actually present, and in the moment of 
action, you no longer relate, but display 
the very action befcnre the eyes of your 
i*eaders. ^^ A soldier, says Xenophon, 
^' falls down imder Cyrus's horse^ and 
^^ being trampled under foot, wounds 
** him in the belly with his sword. The 
" horse, impatient of the wounds, flings 
* * about and throws off Cyrus. He fells 
*^ to the ground." Thucydides very 
frequently makes use of this figure. 

Section XXVL 

Change of persons has also a wonder- 
ful effect, in setting the very things be- 
fore our eyes, and making the hearer 
think himself actually present and con- 
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. €ek^ ii% dangers, ivhcn he is oidy at^ 
tentive to^ r^hat of theni;# 

No force ccnild vanquish them» theu would'st haye 

thought, 
No toil fatigue, so foriousl/ they fought. 

And so Aratus, 

Opue not thou to sea in that sad month ! 

And this passage of Herodotus : ** You 
■^^ shall- saiF upwards from the city EUe- 
'" phantina, and at length you will arrive 
** upon a level coast.-— After you have 
** travelled over tlus tract of land, you 
'^ shall go on board another ship, and 
*« sail two days, and then you will ar- 
•" rive at a great city, called Meroe^'' 
You see, my friend, how he carries your 
imagination along with him in his ex- 
cursion! how he conducts it through the 
different scenes, making even liearing 
sight ! And all sucli passages, directly 

addressed to the hearers, make them 
• s 2 
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fiuicy themsdvesactuajfy present in wc 
r y occurrence* But when you address 
your discourse, not in^neral to all, but 
to one in particular, as here, 

You coqM tiot see, so fierce Tydides tagM 
Whether for Greece or lliou he eugag^d— - 

>Ift.POF£. 

By this address you not' only strike 
more upon his passions, but fill him 
with a more earnest attention, and a more 
anxious impatience for the event. 

Section XXriI. 

Sfm^jiim^ when a writar is saying a- 
lyr thing of a per^n, he brings hiinm,. 
by a sudden trfu^sition, to speak for him-* 
self. This figure produces a vehement 
and lively pathetic 

How Hector, vrith loud veiee, reneiv^d their totli. 
Bade them assault the ships and leave their spoils ; 
But whom I %nd at distance from tlie fleet. 
He from this vengeful arm his dealh shall meet. 
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That part of the narration, wMdi he 
could go through with decency, the po- 
<St liere assumes to himself, but, without 
any previous notice, claps this abrupt 
menace into the mouth of his angry he- 
ro. How flat must it have sounded, had 
he stop'd to put in, Hector spoke thus, 
or thus ? But now the quickness of the 
transition outstrips the very thought of 
thepoet. 

Upon which acc<>untt^is figure is then 
most seasonably applied, when the press- 
ii^ exigency^ of time will not admit of 
any* stop or delay, but even enforces a 
transition fi'om persons to persons, as in 
this passage of Hecataeus : " Ceyx very 
" much troubled at these proceedings, 
^^iinmediately commanded all the des^ 
^J cendants of the Heraclid^ to depart 
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♦* hi4 territories, For 1 am unafete te 

*< assist yeu. Topreveht thtrtfyr&yoxA 
^ own deslrttction, atid not to involve mt 
^^ in your ruin, go seek a retreat amongst 
^*^ another people-^ 

Demosthenes had made use of this ^* 
gnre in a different manner, and with 
much more passion and vok^bility, in his 
oration against Aristogiton : ^^ Andshall 
" not one among you boil with wrath, 
" wlien the iniquity of this insolent and 
•* prdtigate wretch is 1^ before your 
•* eyes ? This [insolent wretch, I say, 
*' who Thou most abandoned crea- 
" ture ! when excluded the liberty pf 
" speaking, not bybars or gates for these 
** indeed some other might have burst." 
The thought is here left imperfect and 
unfinished, and he almost tears his 
words asunder to address them at once to 
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different persons : " Who---thoii most 
*\ abandon'd creature :" Having cUvert* 
ed his (Uscourse from Aristogiton, and 
seemingly left hiiA, he turns again upon 
him, and attacks him afresh with more 
violent strokes of heat and passion. So 
Penelope in Homer ; 

The lordly suitord send ! But why must you 
Bring baneful mandfttes of that cdknui crew \ 
What ? must the faithiul servants of my lord 
Forego their tasks for them to crown the board ? 
I scorn their love, and I detest their sight; 
And may they share their last of feasts to night! 
Why thus, ungen'rous men, devour my son ? 
Why riot thus, till he be quite undone ? 
Heedless of him, yet timetv hence retire. 
And fear the vengeance ot his awful sire. 
Did not your fathers oil his might commend ? 
And children you the wond'rous tale attend I 
That injur'd hero you returned may see. 
Think what he was, and dread what he may be. 

Section XXFIII. 
That a periphrasis( or circumlocution) 
is a cause of sublimity, no-body, I think, 
can deny. For as in musick an import- 
ant word is rendered more sweet, by the 
divisions which are run harmoniously up- 
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cm it ; so a periphrasis sweet^^ a dis^ 
course carried on in propriety of lan- 
guage, and contributes very much to the 
ornament of it, especiafly if there be no 
jarring or discord in it, but every part 
be judiciously and musically tempered, 
This may be establii^hed beyond dispute 
from a passage of Plato, in the beginning 
of his funeral oration. " We have now 
" discharged the last duties we owe to 
" these our departed friends, who, thus 
" provided, make the fetal voyage. 
" They have been conducted publickly 
" on their way by the whole body of the 
*^ city, and in a private capacity by their 
*< parents and relations. '' Here he calls 
death the fatal voyage, and discharging 
tlie funeral offices, a publick conducting 
of them by their country. And who 
can deny that the sentiment by this 
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means is very much exalted ? or that 
Plato, by infusing a meiodius circumlo. 
cution, has tempered a naked and bar- 
ren thought with harmony and sweet- 
ness? So Xenophon : " You look upon 
* * toil as the guide to a happy life. Your 
" souls are possessed of the best qualifi- 
** cation, that can adorn a martial breast. 
** Nothing produces in you such sensi- 
" ble emotions of joy, as commenda- 
** tion.*' By expressing an inclination 
to endure toil in this circumlocution, 
** You look upon labour as the guide to 
" a happy life ;" and by enlarging some 
other words after the same manner, he 
has not only exalted the sense, but given 
new grace to his encomium. So that 
inimitable passage of Herodotus : *' The 
** Goddess afflioted those Scythians, who 
" had sacrilegiously pillaged her temple, 
** with the female disease.'' 
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Section XXIX. 
Circumlocution is indeed more dange- 
rous than any other kind of figure, un- 
less it be used with greater circumspec- 
tion ; it is otherwise very apt to grow 
trifling and insipid, and savours strongly 
of Pedantry and dulness. For this rea- 
son Plato( though for the generality su- 
perior to all in his figures; yet being 
somtimes too lavish of them) is ridicul- 
ed very much for thefollowingexpression 
in his Treatise of Laws : ^* It is not to 
««be permitted, that >vealth of either 
" gold or silver should get footing or 
"setde in a city." Had he, say the 
Criticks, forbidden the possession of cat- 
tle,he might have called it the wealth of 
mutton and beef. 

And now, what has been said on this 
subject, will, I presume, my dear Teren- 
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tlanus, abundantly: shew, of what service 
figures may be in producing the sublime. 
For it is manifest, that all I have men- 
tioned, render compositions more pathe- 
tick and afiFecting. For the pathetick 
partakes as much of the sublime, as writ- 
ing exactly in rule and character can do 
of the agreeable. 

PART IV. 

Section XXX. 

But since the sentiments and the lan- 
guage of compositions are generally best 
explained by the light they throw upon 
one another, let us in the.next place con- 
sider, what it is that remains to be said 
concerning the Action. And here, that 
a judicious choice of prpper and magni- 
ficent terms has wonderfiil effects in win- 
T 
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ning upon and entertaining an audience, 
cannot, I think, be denied. For it is 
from hence, that the greatestwriters dc- 
rive with indefatigable care the gran* 
deur, the beauty, the solemnity, the 
weight, the strength, and the energy of 
their expressions. This clothes a com- 
position in the most beautiful dress, 
makes it shine like a picture in all the 
gaiety of colour, and in a word, it ani- 
mates our thoughts, and inspires them 
with a kind of vocal life. But it is 
needless to dwell upon these particular^ 
before persons of so much taste and ex* 
perience. Fine words are indeed the 
peculiar light, in which our thoughts 
must shine. But then it is by no means 
proper, that they should every where 
swell and look big. For dressing up a 
trifling subject in grand exalted expres- 
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skms, makes the same ridiculous sqppear- 
ance, as the enormous mas^ of a trage- 
dian would do upon the diminutive 
faceof aninfimt. But in poetry * * ^ 
[Tie remainder qfiMs Section is losti 

Section XXXI. 

[The beginning of this Section is lost.'] 
* * * In this verse of Anacreon the 
termsare vulgar^ yet there b a^mplicity, 
in it,, whichpleases, because it is natural : 

Nor shiiU this Thracian vex me more ! 

And for this reason, that celebrated ex- 
pression of Theopompus seems to m^ 
the most significant of any I ever met 
with, though Cecilius has found some- 
thing to blame in it, "Phi lip (says he) 
*' was used to swallow affronts, in com- 
" pliance with the exigencies of his af- 
^'feirs.'^ 
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Vulgar terms are sometimes much 
more significant^ than the most ornament- 
al could possibly be. They are easily 
understood, because borrowed' fix>m 
common life ; and what is most fanuliar 
' to us, soonestengages ourbelief. There- 
fore when a person^ to promote his am- 
bitious designs, bears ffl treatment and 
reproaches not only with patience, but a 
seeming pleasure, tosay that he swallows 
affronts, is as happy and expressive a 
phrase as could possibly be invented. 
The following passage from Herodotus 
in my opinicHi comes very near it, 
*« Cleomenes ( says he) being seized with 
** madness, with a little knife that he had, 
** cut his flesh into small pieces, till having 
*• entirely mangled his body, he expired^ * 
And again, **Pythes remaining stiff In 
" the shipi fought courageously, till he 
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*♦ was hadk'd in pieces.'* These ex- 
pressions apfxroadh near to Vulgar, but 
are fer from having virlgar ^gnifica- 
tions- 

Section XXni. . 

Air to a proper mind)er of Meta- 
phorsy Ceeilius has gone jnto their opi- 
iMon, who h^ve settled it at two or Arce 
at most, ki expressing the sam^ objectr 
But in this also, tet Demosthenes be 
observed as our model and guide; and 
by him we shall findj^ that tibe proper 
time to apply them^ is, when the paa- 
^oas are so mi;ich worked up, as to 
huity <xi Bke a torrent, and unayoid^ 
bly cfflty sAong witb them a whole 
croud of metaj^orsir ^ Those prosti- 
''^ tuted soids, tiiose crkiging ttaitors^, 
^itliose fiuBfies of the commomvesdtb^ 

T 2- 
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^« who have cc^aaWned to wound mi 
^' mangle their country, whohave drunk 
" up itsliberty in healths, to Philip once, 
** and since to Alexander, measuring 
" their happiness by their belly and their 
" lust* As for those generous princi- 
" pies of honor, and that maxim, ^ncver 
^* to endure, a master,* which to our 
''^ brave forefetbers^ were &e high am- 
f^ bitio^^of lile, and the standard of jfeli** 
*' city, these they have quite subverted. ^ 
Here, by means of this multitude of 
Tropes, the orator bursts out upon the 
traitors in the warmest mdignation. It 
is however the precept of Aristotle and 
Theoplirastus, that bold Metaphors 
ought to be introduced with some smaU , 
alleviations; such as, if it may be so ex- 
pressed ; and as it were, and if. I may 
speak with so much boldness- For 
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this excuse, say they, very much palli- 
ates the hardness of the figures^ 

Such a rule has a general use, and 
therefore I admit it ; yet still I maintain . 
what I advanced befoi^ in regard to fi- 
gures, that bold Metaphors^ and those 
too in good plenty,' are very seasonable 
'in a noble composition, where they are 
always mitigated and softened, by the 
vehement pathetic and generous sublime 
dispersed through the whole* For as 
It is the nature of the pathetic and sub- 
Kme to run rapidly along, and carry all 
before them, so they require the figures, 
they are worked up in, to be strong and 
forcible, and do not so much as give 
leisure to a hearer, to cavil at their num. 
ber, because they immediately strike 
his imagination, and inflame him with 
an the warmth and fire of the speaker- 
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*« tower completely fcrtified. The pores 
*,* he calls narrow streets* And be- 
" cause the heart is subject to violent 
^* palpitations, either when disturbed 
"with fear of some impehdii^ evil, or 
**when inflamed with wrath, the gods, 
** says he, have provided against any ill 
** effect that might hence arise, by giving 
" a place in the body to the lungs, a soft 
^^ and bloodless substance, furnished 
"with inward vacuities, like a sponge, 
^* that whenever choler inflames the heart, 
*'the lungs should easily yield, should 
" gradually l^reak its violent strokes, and 
** preserve it from harm. The seat of 
" the concupiscible passions, he has 
** named the apartment of the women ; 
" the seat of the irascible, the apartment 
** of the men. The spleen is the sponge 
^^ of the entrails, from whence when filled 
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*<with exerementSy it is swetted and 
" bloated* Afterw»tis ( proceeds he) 
<<tjie gods covered ail those parts with' 
'f fladi> their rampart aad defen(cea^unst 

*' the extremides of heat and cold^ soft 
** throughout like a cusliion, and gently 
** giving way to outward lAipressions* 
« The Hood he calls the pasture of the 
*^ BeA ; and adds> that For the sake at 
** nourishing the remotest parts, they 
" opened the body into a number oFrivu- 
^* lets, like a garden well stocked with 
^* plenty of danals, that the veins might 
" by this means receive their supply of 
" the vital moisture from the heart, as 
**the common source, and convey it 
*^ through all the sluices of the body. 
" And at the approach of death, the soul, 
" he says, is loosed, like a ship from 
!* her cables, and left at the liberty of 
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^driving at pleasure^*' Many other 
^^ tqrns of the same nature in the sequd 
might beadjoined,but thesealready abun- 
dantly shew, that tropes are naturally en- 
dued with an air of grandeur, that meta- 
phors contribute very much to sublimi- 
ty, and are of very important service, in: 
descriptive and pathetic compositions. ' 
That the use of tropes, as well as of 
all other things, which are ornamental in 
discourse, may be carried to excess, is 
obvious enough, though I should not 
mention it Hence it comes to pass that 
many severely censure Pkto, because 
oftentimes, as if he was mad to utter his 
words, he suflSsrs himself to be hurried 
into raw undigested metaphor9,and a vain 
pomp of allegory. ** For is it not ( says 
** he ) easy to conceive, that a city ought 
<^ to resemble a goblet replenished with 
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«^ a well-tempered mixture ? where,^ 
" when the foaming deity of wine is pour- 
** ed in, it sparkles and fumes ; but wheiv 
** chastised by another more sober divi- 
" nity, it joins in firm alliance, and com- 
*' poses a pleasant and palatable liquor/^ 
For (say they) to call water a sober divi- 
nity, and the mixture chastisement, is a 
shrewd argument, that the author was 
not very sober himself. 

CeciUus had certainly these trifling 
flourishes in view, when he had the rash- 
ness in his essay on Lysias, to declare 
him much preferable to Plato ; biassed 
to it by two passions equally indiscreet* 
For though he loved Lysias as well as 
his own self, yet he hated Plato with 
more violence, than he could possibly 
love Lysias. .Besides, he was hurried 
on by so much heat and prejudice, as to 
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presume on the concession of certain 
points, which never will be granted. 
For Plato being oftentimes fiiulty, he 
thence takes occasion to cry up Lysias 
for a faultless and consummate writer, 
which is so far from being truth, that it 
has not so much as the shadow of it. 

Section XXXIIL 

But let us for once admit the possibil- 
ity of a &uldess and consummate writer ; 
and then, will it not be worth while to. 
consider at large that important ques- 
tion, whether in poetry or prose, what 
is truly grand in the midst of some faults, 
be not preferable to that, which has noth- 
ing extraordinary in its best parts, cor- 
rect however throughout, and fauldess ? 
And further, whether the excellence of 
fine- writing consists in the number of its 
U 
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beauties, or in the grandeur of its strokes? 
For these points, being peculiar to the 
sublime, demand an illustration. 

I readily allow, that writers of a lofty 
and towering genius are by no means 
pure and correct, since whatever is neat 
and accurate throughout, must be ex- 
ceedingly liable to flatness. In the sub- 
lime, as in great affluence 6F fortune, 
some minuter articles will unavoidably 
escape observation. Biit it is almost im- 
possible for a low and groveling genius 
to be guilty of error, since he never en- 
dangers himself by soaring on high, ot 
aiming at eminence, but still goes on in 
the same uniform secure track, whilst its 
very height and grandeur expose the sub- 
lime to sudden falls.^ Nor am I ignorant 
indeed of another thing, which will no 
doubt be urged, thatm passmg our judg- 
ment upon the works of an author, we 
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always muster his perfections, so that 
the remembrance of his faults sticks in^ 
delibly fast in the mind, whereas tliat of 
his excellencies is quickly worn out. 
For my part, I have taken notice of no 
inconsiderable number of faults in Horn- 
er, and some other of the greatest au- 
thors, and cannot by any naeans be blind 
or partial to them ; however, I judge 
them not to be voluntary faults, so much 
as accidental slips incurred through in- 
advertence ; such as, when the mind 
is intent upon things of a higher nature, 
will creep insensibly into compositions. 
And for this reason I give it as my real 
opinion, that the great and noble flights, 
though they cannot every where boast 
an equality of perfection, yet ought to 
carry off the prize, by the sole merit of 
their own intrinsic grandeur. 
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ApoUonius, author of the Argonaut- 
icsy was a writer without a blemish : and 
no one ever succeeded better in Pasted 
than Theocritus, excepting some pieces 
where he has quitted his own provkice. 
But yet, would you chuse to be ApoUo- 
nius or Theocritus rather than Homer? 
Is tlie poet Eratosthenes, whose Erigone 
is a complete and delicate performance, 
and not chargeable with one fiiult, to be 
esteemed a superior poet to Archilochus, 
who flies off into many and brave irregu- 
larities ; a godlike spirit bearing him.for- 
Avards in the noblest career, such spirit as 
w ill not bend to rule, or easily brook 
control? In lyrics, would you sooner be 
Bacchylides than Pindar, or lothe.Chian, 
than the great Sophocles ? Bacchylides 
and lo have written smoothly, delicate- 
ly, and correctly, they have left nothing 
without the nicest decoration; but iu 
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Pindar and Sophocles, who cany fire 
along wiffli them through the violence of 
their motion, that very fire is many 
times unseasonably <}uenohed, and then 
they drc^ most unfortunately down.— 
But yet no one, I am certain, who has 
the feast discemnient, will scruple to 
prefer the single Oedipus of Sophpclesi, 
before all that lo. ever composed. 

Section XXXIK 

If the beauties of writers are to be es- 
timated by tlieir number, and not by 
their quality or grandeur^ then Hype- 
rides will prove far superior to Demost- 
henes. . He has more harmony and a 
finer cadence, he has a greater number 
of beauties, and those in a degree al- 
most next to excellent. He resembles 
a champion, who, professing himself 
master of the five exercises, in each of 
u2 
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Aate seVeniHy:mu$t yield the supoiorir 
ty to others, but ia all together , stands. 
alQnie aod ; unrivalled. For Hyperides 
lias in every pointy except the structure 
of his wordst imitated all the virtues of 
Demostheiies, and has abundantly add- 
ed the graces and beauties of Lysias. 
liVhen Jiis subject demands simplicity, 
his. style . is exquisitely smooth ; nor 
does he utter every things with one em- 
phatical air of vehemence, like Demos- 
thenes. His thoughts are always just 
and proper, tempered with most delici- 
ous sweetness and the softest harmo- 
ny of words* His turns of wit are in- 
expressibly fine. He raises a iau^ with * 
the greatest art, and is prodigiously dex- 
trous at irony or sneer. His strokes of 
raillery are far from ungenteel ; by no 
means fer-fetched, like those of the de- 
praved imitators of Attic neatness, but 
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apposite and proper. How skilful at 
evading an argument ! With what hu« 
mor does he ridicule, and with what 
dexterity does he sting in the niidst of 
a smile ! In a word, there are inimita- 
ble graces in all he says. Never did 
any one more artfully excite compas- 
sion; never was any more diffuse ill 
narration ; never any more dextrous at 
quitting and resuming his subject, with 
such easy address, and such pliant acti- 
vity. This plainly appears in his little 
poetical fables of Latona ; and besides^ 
he has composed a funeral oratioi^ with 
such pomp and ornament, as I believe 
never wUl, or can, be equalled. 

Demosthenes^ on the other side, has 
been unsuccessful in representing the 
humors and characters of men ; he was 
a stranger to diffusive eloquence ^ auk- 
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Hard mUs^adiiresft; void of all foxfif 
ai>d show m. his Im^guage ;. and ma 
WQKd, ifor ibt most part deficienl: ia all 
tbe .qualities ascribed to Hyperides.-^ 
Where his subject compels him to be 
meny or fecetious, he makes peopU 
laugh^ but it is at himself. And the 
more he endeavors at raillery, the more 
distant is he from it. Had he ever at* 
tempted an oration for a Phryne or an 
Athenogenes, he would in such at- 
tempts have only served as a foil to Hy- 
perides. 

Yet after atl, in my opinion, the nu- 
merous beauties of Hjrperides are far 
from having any inherent greatness. 
They shew the sedateness and sobriety 
of the author's genius, but have not 
force enough to enliven or to warm an 
audience* No one that reads him, is 
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ever sensible of extraordinary emotions. 
Whereas Demosthenes adding to aeon- 
tinned vein of grandeur and to magnifi- 
cence of diction (the greatest qualificati- 
ons requisite in an orator) such lively 
strokes of passion^ such copiousness of 
words, such address, and such rapidity 
of speech; and, what is his master* 
piece, such force and vehemence, as tlfc 
greatest writers besides, durst never as- 
pire to ; being, I say, abundantly fur- 
nished with all these divine (it would be 
sin to call them human) abilities, he ex- 
cels all before him in the beauties which 
are really his own ; and to atone for de- 
ficiencies in those he has not, overthrows 
all opponents with the irresistible force, 
and the glittering blaze, of his lightning. 
For it is much easier to behold, with 
tsted&st and undazzled eyes, the flash- 
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ing lightning, than those ardent strokes 
of the Pathetic, which come so thick 
one upon another in his orations. 

Section XXXr. 

The parallel between Plato and his 
opponent must be drawn in a difFerent 
light. For Lysias not only falls short 
of him in the excellence, but in the 
number also, of his beauties* And what 
is more, he not only falls short of him in. 
the number of his beauties, but exceeds 
him vastly in the number of his faults. 

What then can we suppose that, those 
god-like writers had in view, who la- 
bored so much in raising their compo- 
sitions to the highest pitch of the sub- 
lime, and looked down with contempt 
upon accuracy and correctness ?——i- 
Amongst others, let this reason be ac- 
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cepted. Nature never designed man to 
be a groveling and ungenerous animal, 
but brought him into life, and placed 
him in the world, as in a crouded thea- 
tre, not to be an idle spectator, but 
spurred on by an eager thirst of excel- 
ling, ardently to contend in the pursuit 
df glory. For this purpose, she im- 
planted in his soul an invincible love of 
grandeur, and a constant emulation of 
whatever seems to approach nearer to 
divinity than himself. Hence it is, that 
the whole universe is not sufficient, for 
the extensive reach and piercing specu- 
lation of the human understanding. It 
passes the bounds of the material world, 
and launches forth at pleasure into end- 
less space. Let any one take an exact 
survey of a life, which, in its every 
scene, is conspicuous on accoimt of ex- 
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cellence, grandeur, and beauty, and he 
will soon discern for what noble ends we 
were bom. Thus the impulse of na- 
ture inclines us to admire, not a little 
clear transparent rivulet that ministers to 
our necessities, but the Nile, the Ister, 
the Rhine, or still much more, the 
Ocean. We are never surprised at the 
sight of a smaJJ fire that bums clear, and 
blazes out on our own private hearth, 
but view with amaze the celestial fires, 
though they are often obscured by va- 
pors and eclipses. Nor do we reckon 
any thing in nature more wonderful than 
the boiling fiiniaces of iEtna, which 
cast up stones, and sometimes whole 
rocks, from their laboring abyss, and 
pour out whole rivers of liquid and un- 
mingled flame* And from hence wc 
may infer, that whatev^ is useful and 
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necessary to man, lies level to his abili^ 
des, and is easily acquired ; but what* 
ever exceeds the common size, is al- 
ways great, and always amazing. 

Section XXXVL 

With regard therefore to those sub* 
lime writers, whose flight however ex- 
alted, never &ils of its use aiul advsoi*- 
tage, we must add another considera»> 
tion. Those other inferibr beauties shew 
their authors to be men, but the Sublime 
makes near approaches to the height of 
God. What is correct and faultless, 
comes off barely without censure, bi^ 
the Grand and the Lofty command ad- 
miration. What can I add further? 
One exalted and sublime sentiment in 
those nobleauthors makes ample amends 

for aU tlieir defects. - And what is mo^t 
W 
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remarkable ; were the errors of Homer, 
Demosthenes, Plato and the rest of the 
most celebrated authors, to be culled 
carefully out and thro^vn together, 
they would not bear the 'least pro- 
portion to those infinite, those inimi- 
table excellencies, which are so conspi- 
cuous in these heroes of antiquity. And 
for this reason has every age and every 
generation, unmoved by partiality and 
unbiassed by envy, awarded the laurels 
to these great masters, which flourish 
still green and unfadmgt)n their brows, 
and will flourish, 

As long as streatns in silver mazes rove, 

Or spring with annual green renews the grove. ' • 

A certain writer objects here, that an 
ill- wrought Colossus cannot be set upon 
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the level with a little faultless statue; for 
instance, the little soldier of Poly cletus ; 
but the answer to this is very obvious. 
In the works of art we have regard to 
exact proportion ; in those of nature, to 
grandeur and magnificence. Now 
speech is a gift bestowed upon us by na- 
ture. As therefore resemblance and 
proix)rtion to the originals are required in 
statues, so in the noble faculty of' dis- 
course there should be something ex- 
traordinary, something more than hu- 
manly great. 

But to close this long digression, 
which had been more regularly placed 
at the beginning of the treatise ; since it 
must beowned that it is the business of 
art to avoid defect and blemish, and al- 
most an impossibility in the Sublime, 
always to preserve the same majestic air, 
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the same exalted tone, art and nature 
should join hands, and mutually assist 
one another. For from such union and 
alliance perfection must certainly result. 
These are the decisions I have thought 
properto make concerning the questions 
in debate. I pretend not to say they are 
absolutely right ; let those who are will- 
ing; make use of their own Judgments 

Section XXXFIL 

To return. Similes and comparisons 
bear so ne^x an affinity to metaphors, as 
to differ from them only in one particu- 
lar * * * 

{The remainder of this Section is Ivst.J 
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Section XXXrill. 

[The beginning qfthis Section on hyper- 
bolesy is lost.} 

* * * As this Hyperbole, for in- 
stance, is exceeding bad, "if you carry 
** not your brains in the soles of your 
" feet, and tread upon them." One 
consideration therefore must always be 
attended to, " How fer thg thought can 
** properly be carried." For over- 
shooting the mark often spoils an Hy. 
perbole ; and whatever is over-stretch- 
ed, loses its tone, and immediately re» 
laxes ; nay, sometimes produces an ef- 
fect contrary to that for which it was in- 
tended. Thus Isocrates, childislily am- 
bitious of saying nothing without en^ 
largement, has fallen into a shameful 
pueri^ily. The end and design of his 

panegyric is to prove, that the Athe- 
w 2 
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nians had done greater service to tlie 
tinited body of Greece, than the Lace* 
demonians ; and this is his beginning : 
" The virtue and efficacy of eloquence 
*^ is so great, as to be able to render 
^^ great things contemptible, to dress up 
*^ trifling subjects in pomp and show, 
*' to clodie what is old and obsolete, in 
** a new dress, and put off new occur- 
*^ rences in an air of antiquity ^'^ And 
mil it not be immediately demanded* — 
Is this what you are gomg to practise 
vnth regard to the afl&irs of the Athe* 
nians and Lacedemonians ? For this 
ill-timed encomium of eloquence is an 
inadvertent admonition to the audience, 
notto Ibten or give cre^ to what he 
says. 

Those hyperboles in short arp the 
best (as I have before obsecved of 
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figures) wUqh have neither ^ sq^pear- 
ance nor sir of byporboles. And tMs 
never &ils to be the state of those, which 
in the heat of a pasmm flaw out in the 
irndst of some ^rand circumstance*—^ 
Hius ThucycBdes has dextrously appli^ 
ed one to his countiymen that perished 
ill, Sicily 2 " The Syracusans (says he) 
^^ came down upon them, and made a 
** slaughter chiefly of those who were in 
*^ the river. The water was immediate* 
^ ly discoloured with blood. But the 
^ stream polluted with mud and gore, 
<< deterred them not from drinking it 
^ greedily, nor many of them ftom 
^' fighting desperately for a draught of 
*fit»" A circumstance so uncommon 
^id affecting, ^ves those expressions of 
drinking mud and gore, and fighting 
desperately for it^ an sur of probability.^ 
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Hetodotus has used a like hyperbola 
concaning those warriors who fell at 
Thermopyls : "In diis place they dc- 
" fended themselves, with the weapons 
" that were left, and with their hands 
^' and teeth, till th^ were buried under 
*^ die arrows of barbarians." Is it pos- 
sible, you will say, for men to defend 
themselves with their teeth against the 
fury and vidl«ice of armed assailants ? 
Is it possible, that men could be buried 
under arrows? Notwithstanding all 
this, there is a seeming probability in it. 
For die circumstance does not appear 
to have been fitted to the hyperbole, but 
the hyperbole seems to be the necessary 
production of the circumstance. For 
applying these strong figures, only 
where the heat of action, or impetuosity 
of passion, demands them (a point I 
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shall never cease to insist upon) very 
much softens and mitigates the boldness 
of too daring expressions. So in come- 
dy, circumstances wholly absurd and 
incredible pass off very well, because 
they answer their end, and raise a laugh. 
As in this passage : ^* He was owner 
^^ of a piece of ground not so large as a 
** Lacedemonian letter," For laugh* 
ter is a passion arising from some in- 
ward pleasure. 

But hyperboles equally serve to two 
purposes; they enlarge and»they lessen. 
Stretching any thing beyond its natural 
size is the property of both. And the 
diasyrm (the other species of the hyper- 
bole) increases the lowness of any things 
or renders trifles more trifling* 
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PART V. 

Section XXXIX. 

We have nbw, my 'friend, brought 
down our inquiries to the fifth and last 
source of sublimity, which, according 
to the divisions premised at first, is the 
Composition or structure of the words. 
And thoug-h I have drawn up, in two 
former treatises, whatever observations 
I had made on this head, yet the present 
occasion lays me under a necessity of 
making some additions here. 

Harmonious composition has not on- 
ly a jiatural tendency to please and to 
persuade, but inspires us to a wonderful 
degree, with generous ardour and pas- 
sion. Fine notes in music have a sur- 
pri^g efiect on the passions of an au- 



aienae. Do they not fill the breast with 
inspired warmth, and lift up the heart 
into heavenly transport ? The very 
limbs receive motion from the notes, 
and the hearer, though he has no skill 
at ail in mu§ic, is sensible however, 
that all.its. turns make a strongirapres- 
sion on his body and mind. The sounds 
of any musical instrumeiit.are in them- 
selves insignificant:, yet by the changes 
of the air, the agreement of the chords, 
and symphony of the parts, they givg 
extraordinary pleasure, as we daily ex- 
perience, to the minds of an audience. 
Yet diese are only spurious images and 
faint imitations of the persuasive voice 
of man, and far from the genuine efc 
fects and operations of human nature* 

What ail opinion therefore may we 
jusdy^ form of fine composition, the ef-* 
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feet of ^t harmony, wMcb nature h^ 
implanted m the voiceof man? It is made 
up of words, which by no means die 
upon the ear, but sink within, and reach 
the understanding. And then, does it 
not inspire us with fine ideas of senti* 
ments and things, of beauty and of or- 
der, qualities of the same date and exist- 
ence with our souls ? Does it not, by 
an elegant structure and marshalling dt 
sounds, coiivey the passions of the 
speakar into the breasts of his audience? 
Then, does it not ^eize their attention, 
and by framing an edifice of words to 
suit the sublimity of thoughts, delight, 
and transport, and raise those ideas of 
dignity and grandeur, which it shares 
itself, and was designed, by the ascend- 
ent it gain9 upon the mind* tQ excite in 
oj4ier3, f But it isio^y to.endeavour to 
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prove what all the world will allow to 
be true* For experience is an indUspu- 
table conviction. 

That sentiment seems very lofty and 
justly deserves admiration, which De- 
mosthenes immediately subjoins to the 
decree ; T«to to 4^^^'^/** '»'«* '^^'^^ '*'? ^«^«* 
a-gf JS-flftvTfl* )&iv^vvovw*{€A.fl«v tToijj^sv, ftfo-^ef 
ve^of. " This very decree, scattered 
^* like a vapour, the danger which at 
" that lame hung hovering over the 
" city.'' Yet the sentiment itself is not 
more to be admired, than the harmony 
of the period. It consists throughout 
of Dactyles, the finest measure, and 
most conducing to sublimity. And 
hence are they admitted into heroic 
verse, universally allowed to be the 
taost noble of all. But for further sa. 
X 
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tb&ction, only.tta mpose a word or two, 
just as you jrfease; T»ra vo ^n^urf^tiy 
m^frnf vf^of# e^roiifo'c tov tots K»yJ'yyor ZFstf" 
tKhiv* or take away a syllable «7ro«frf 
wflft{fAft««» «ff yt^ou and you will quickly 
discern how much harmony conspires 
wkh sublimity^ In ««•«{ vi^og^ the 
first word moves along in a stately mea- 
sure of four times, and when one sylla- 
ble is tg^en away, as «? vstpoy, the sub- 
traction maims the sublimity. So on 
due other side, if you lei^dien it, 
VA^zhiuv f^fliijrev, w^tt^u vt^of , the sense 
indeed is still preserved, but the ca- 
dence b entirely lost. For the gran- 
deur of the period languisheth and re- 
laxeth, when enfeebled by the stress 
that must be laid upon the additional 
syllable. 
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Section XL* 

But amongst other methods, an apt 
connexion of the parts conduces as 
much to the aggrandizing discourcas 
symmetry in the members of the body 
to a majestic mein. If they are taken 
iipart, each single member will have no 
beauty or grandeur, but when skilfully 
knit together, they produce whatis called 
a fine i)erson. So the constituent parts of 
noble periods, when rent asunder and 
divided, in the act of division fly off and 
lose their sublimity ; but when united 
into one body, and associated together 
by the bond of harmony, they join to 
promote their own elevation,* and by 
their union and multiplicity bestow a 

more emphatical turn upon every peri* 
od. Thus several poets and other writ- 
ersy possessed of no natural sublimity, 
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or rather enlire ^nuigers to it, have 
very frequently made use of common 
and vulgar terms, that have not the least 
air of elegance to recommend them, yet 
by musically disposing, and artfoUy 
connecting such terms, they olothetheir 
periods in a kind of pomp and exalta* 
tion, and dextrously conceal their in- 
^insic lowness. 

Many writers have succeeded by this 
ifiethod, but especially Philistus, asal- 
so Aristophanes, in some passages and 
JEuripides in very many* Thus Hercu- 
les, after the murder of his children, 
cries, ^ - 

I'm full cf mis Vies ; theie*9 not room for morev 

The words are very vulgar, but 
their turn answering so e^cactly to the 
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sense, gives the period an exalted air. 
And if you transpose them into any 
other order, you will quickly be con- 
vinoedthat Euripides excels more in 

fine composition than in fine sentiments. 
So in his descripticm of Dirce dragged 
along by the bull^ 

Whene'er the mad'mnff creature rag'd about 
And whirl'd his bulk around inaucwardcircIeSy 
The damCf the oak, the rock were drag'g'd alcn^« 

The thought itself is noble, but is 
more ennobled, because the terms used 
in it are harmonious, and neither run 
too hastily off the ear, nor are as it were 
mechanically accelerated. They are 
disposed into due pauses mutually sup- 
porting one another] these pauses are 
all of aslowand stately measure, sedate- 
ly mounting to solid and (substantial 

grandeur* 

X 2 
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Section XLI. 
Nothing so much debases sublimity^ 
as broken and precipitate measures, 
such as Pyrrics, Trochees, andDicho- 
reesy that are fit for nothing but dances* 
Periods tuned in these numbers, are in- 
deed neat and brisk, but devoid of pas- 
sion; and their cadence being eternally 
tli« same, becomes very disagreeable. 
But what is still worse, as in songs the 
notes 'divert the mind from the sense, 
and make us attentive only to the music ; 
so thesebrisk andrh3rming periods never 
raise in the audience any passion suitable 
to the subject, but only sm attention to 
the run of the words. Hence, foreseew 
ing the places where they must necessa-* 
rily rest, they have gestures answering 
to every turn, can even beat the time, 
and tdl beforehand, as exactly as in a 
dance, w|iere the pause will be. 
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In like manner. Periods forced into 
too narrow compass, and pent up in 
words of short and few syllables, or that 
are as it were nailed together in an auk- 
ward and clumsy manner, aire sdways 
destitute of grandeur; 

Section XLIL 

Contraction of stile is another ^reat 
diminution of .Sublimity; Grandeut 
requires room, and when under too 
muchconfinement, cannotmove so free^ 
ly as it ought* I do notm^an here Peri- 
ods, that demand a prqper conciseness ; 
but on the contrary, those that are cur- 
tailed and minced. Too much Con- 
traction lays a restraint upon the sense, 
but CcMicisen^ss strengthens and adjusts 
it. And on tiie otiier side, it is evident, 
that, when periods are spun out into a 
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vast extent, their life and spirit evapo- 
rate, and all their strength is lost, by be- 
ii^ quite overstretched. 

Section XLIIL 

Low and sordid wcfds are terrible 
blemishes to fine sentiments. Those of 
Herodotus, in his description of a tem- 
per, are divinely noble, but the terms, 
in which they are expressed, very mudi 
tarnish ai^ impair their lustre. Thus 
when he says, "The seas began to 
" seeth," \mr does tl>e unfioodi sound 
of the word seeth, lesfi^nthe.grandeur? 
A^ further, " The wind (s^ys he) 
" w^ tired out, and those whow^re 
** wrecked in the storni, ended their 
" Uyes wry disagreeably/' To be tired 
put, is a mean and vulgar term ; and 
diat, disagreeably, a word highly dis- 
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proporticmed to the tragical event it is 
•used to express. 

Theopompus, in like manner, after 
setting out splendidly in describing the 
Persian expedition into Egypt, has spoil- 
ed all, by the intermixture of some low 
and trivial words. * * What city or what 
** nation ^as there in all Asia, which did 
" not compliment the king with an em- 
** bassy ? What rarity was there either 
•^^ of the produce of the earth, or the 
'^ work of art, with which he was not 
** presented ? How many rich and gor- 
^^ geous darpets, with vestments purple, 
^^ white, and particoloured ? How many 
** tents of golden texture, suitably fur- 
-^* nished with all necessaries? How 
'* many embroidered robes and 
^^ sumptuous beds, besides an immense 
" quantity of wrought silver and gold, 
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*' cups and gobtets, some 6f which you 
** might see adorned with pfeciousstones, 
^' and others embellished with most 
" exquisite art and costly workmanship ? 
" Add to these innumerable sorts of 
*^ arms, Grecian and Barbarian, beasts 
'^ of burden beyond computation, and 
" cattle fit to form the most luxurious 

* * repasts. And further * how many bush- 
'^ els of pick/es and preserved fruits ? 
«« How many hampers^ packs of paper, 
'^ and books,' and all things besidesi 

* * that necessity or convenience could re- 
*^ quire ? In a word, there was so great 
" abundance of all sorts of flesh ready 
** salted, that when put together, they 
** swelled to prodigious heights, and 
** were regarded by persons at a dis- 
^' tance, as so many mountains or hit- 
** locks piled one upon another.'^ Hp. 



has here sunk from a proper elevation 
of his s^snse to a shameful lowness, at 
that very iastant, whenUs subj^trequi- 
r^d an enlargements And besides, by 
his ccmfused mixture of bai^ets^ ofpick- 
les, and of packs, in the narrative of so 
grand preparations, he has shifted the 
scei:ie, and presented us with a kitchen. 
If Upon makingpreparationfor any grand 
expedition, any one should bring and 
throw down a parcel of hampers and 
packsi in the midst of massy goblets a- 
dprned with inestimable stones, or of 
sUver epcibpssed, and tents of golden 
stuffs, what an unseemly spectacle would 
such a gallimawfry present to the eye ! 
It is the same with description, in which 
these low terms, unseasonably applied, 
become ^ many blemishes and flaws. 

Now he might have satisfied himself 
with giving, only a summary account of 
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those mountains (as he says they were 
thought) of provisions, and when he 
came to other particulars of the prepara- 
tions, might have varied his narration 
thus : " There was a great multitude 
«< of camels and other beasts, laden with 
" all sorts of meat requisite either for 
^ * satiety or delicacy : ' ' or have termed 
" them, heaps ofaU sorts of viands, that 
<* would serve as well to form an exqui- 
" site repast, as to gratify the nicest pa- 
^< late ;" or rather, to comply with his 
humour ofrelating things exactly, «* all 
" that caterers and cooks could prepare, 
*< as nice and delicate." 

In the sublime, we ought neverto take 
up withsordidand blemished terms, \m- 
less reduced to it by the most urgent ne- 
cessity. The dignity of our words 
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ought always ta^be proportioned to the 
dignity of our sentiments. 

Here we should imitate the proceed* 
ing of nature in the human fabric, who 
has neither placed those parts, which it 
is indecent to mention, nor the vents of 
the excrements, in open view, but con- 
cealed them as much as is possible, and 
*^ removed their channels (to make use 
** of Xenophon's words) to the greatest 
^' distance from the eyes," thereby to 
preserve the beauty of the animal entire 
and unblemished. 

To pursue this topic further, by a 
particular recital of whatever diminishes 
and impairs the sublime, would be a 
needless task, We have already shewn 
what methods elevate and enoble, and 
•it is obvious to every one that their op- 
posites must lower and debase it. 



Something yet remains to be said, 
uponwhidi, beeaj;^ it suits well with 
your inquisitive, (^poaltionj I sl«fi not 
be averse from enlarging. Itis^n^tlong 
*sincea.phUosol)her of niy acqufluintam^ 
<Ji5cpur»(94 me in the following maimer, 

" It is (said he) to me, as well as to 

if Itiany others u jupL luuitcr of surprise, 

<* how it comes to pass, that in the age we 
" live, there are many geniuses well prac- 
" tised in the arts of eloquence and per- 
«< suasion, that can discourse with dexte. 
*«rity andiaJrength, and embellish their 
<^ stile in a very graceful manner, but 
*' none (or so few, that they are n^t to 
" none) who may be said to be truly 
^^ great and sublime. The scarcity of' 
« such writers is general throughout 
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" the world. May we believe at last 
" that there is solidity in that trite ob- 
^* servation, that democracy is the nurse 
** of true genius ; tliat fine writers will 
" be found only in this sort of govem- 
*^ meiit, with which tk^y flourisl) and 
" triunq;)h, or decline and die? Liberty, 
^^ it is said, produces fine sentiments in 
** men of genius; it invigorates their 
** hopes, excites an honourable emula- 
*^ tion, and inspires an ambition and 
" thirst of excelling. And what is 
" more, in free states there are prizes 
" to be gained, which are worth disput- 
" ing. So that by this means the natu- 
^^ ral faculties of the orators are sharp. 
" ened and polished by continual prac* 
" tice, and the liberty of their thoughts, 
"as it is reasonable to expect, shines 
" conspicuously out, in the liberty of 
" their debates. 
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" But for our parts> (pursued he) we 
^•were bom in subjection, in lawful 
" subjection, it is true, to arbitrary go- 
" vemment Hence, the prevsdiing 
^* manners made too strong an impres- 
^siononourin&nt minds, and the in- 
" fection was sucked in with the milk 
** of our nurses. We have never tasted 
** liberty, that copious and fertile source 
<> of aU that is beautiful, and of all that 
*' is great, and hence are we nothing 
*' but pompous flatterers. It is from 
" hence, that we may see all other qua- 
'* lifications displayed to perfection in 
*' the minds of slaves ; but never yet 
" did a slave become an orator. His 
" spirit being effectually broken^ the ti- 
" morous vassal will still be uppermost ;^ 
" the habit of. subjection continually 
** overawes and beats down his genius. 
** For, according to Homer, 
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Jove &t*dit certfiin» that wfatterer d%y 
MUcesman a slave, takes half his worth away. 

Mft. FOPS* 

« Thus I hate heafttl (if wliat I 
" have h^ard in Ai^ case may deserve 
" cmdUt) Ui^tthe ciases in which dwarfs 
" are k^t, not only prevent the future 
** gro'wth of those who are inclosed in 
" them, but diminish what bulk they al- 
*^ ready have, by too close feonstriction 
<* df their parts. So slavery, be it never 
<< so easy, yet is skvery still, and may 
" deiiervodly be eaUed the prison of the 
" soul, and the public dungeon," 

Here I interrupted. *'Such com- 
'* plaints as yours against the present 
" times, are generally heard, and easily 
'* made. But are you sure that this 
** corruption of genius is not owing, to 
'^thfe profound peace, which reigns 
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<< throughout the world ? or rather does 

*^ it not flow from the war within us, 

'^ and the sad efiects of our own turbu- 

^< leiit passions ? lliose passions plunge 

" us into the worst of slaveries, andty^ 

^* rannically drag us wherever they 

^* please. Avarice (that disease of which 

" the wlK)le world is sick beyond a 

" cure) aided by voluptuousness, holds 

^' us fast in choiutt ^ thraidom, or ra- 

^^ ther, if I may so express it, over- 

^* whelms life itself, as weU as all that 

" live, in the depths of misery. For, 

'^ love of money is the disease, 

*^ which renders us most abject; and 

^' love of pleasure, is that which ren- 

'* ders us most corrupt. I have indeed 

"thought much upon it, but after 

" all, judge it impossible for the pur- 

^*suers, or to speak more truly^ 
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^^ the adorers and worshippers of im- 
** mense riches, to preserve their souls 
^* from the infection of those vices, 
" which are firmly allied to them- For 
^^ profiiseness will be, wherever there 
*• is affluence. They are firmly lii^ed 
*^ together, and constant attendants up- 
^* on one another. Wealth unbars the 
" gates of cities, and opens the doors of 
** houses : Profusencss^gets-in at the 
^* same time, and tfiere they jointly fix 
** their residence. After some conti- 
** nuance in their new establishment, 
** they build their nests (in the language 
" oT philosophy) and propagate their 
<* species. There they hatch arrc^ance, 
" pride and luxury, no i^urious brood, 
^* but their genuine offspring. If these 
<♦ children of wealth be fostered, aUd 
** su&red to reach maturity, they 
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^^ quicklyengeiider the most infexor&ble 
^' tyrants^ and make the sdal groan nh^ 
^* ikr tiK oppresakms of iiKsoienoey in« 
^' Justice^ and the most seared afdd har^ 
^^ dened kiqpfiidenoe. Whea men axi6 
^ thtfs fiiUen^ what I have mei^onsed 
^' must needs result from their de^vi-^ 
'^ ty^ They can no longer endure a 
''^si^ of any thbg above their grovel- 
'^ ing selves I ^imd 99 iociae^^tion theey 
< « regard it not. When once such corrup- 

<^ tion infects an age, it gradually ^reads 
"and becomes universal. The jfacuU 
" ties of the soul will then grow stupid^ 
" their spirit will be k)st> and good 
" sense and genius must lie in ruind^ 
" whei^ the care and study of man is en- 
^^ gsiged about the mortal^ the worthless^ 
^ part of himself dridhehas ceased to 
" cultivate virtue, and poUsii hism)bler 
" part, the soul. 
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*' A corrupt and dishonest judge is 
^^ incapable of making unbiassed and 
" solid decisions by the rules of equity 
" and honour. His habit of corruption 
" unavoidably prevents what is right 
" and just, from appearing right andjust 
<* to him. Since, then, the whole tenor of 
**life is guided only by the rule of in- 
*^ terest, to promote which, we even de- 
** sire the death of others to enjoy their 
^* fortunes, after having by base and 
' ' disingenuous practices crept into their 
" wills ; and since we frequently hazard 
^* our lives for a little pelf, the misera- 
** ble slaves of our own avarice ; can we 
** expect, in such a general corruption, 
*^ so contagious a depravity, to find one 
^^ generous and impartial soul, above 
" the sordid views of avarice, and clear 
" of every selfish passion, tliat may 
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•^ distinguish what is truly great, what 
** works are fit to live forever ? Is it not 
" better for persons in our^u2(tion, to 
** subnut -to the yoke of government, 
^^ rather than c(Hitinue mastersof them- 
'^ selves, since such headstrong pas- 
*' sions, when set atliberty, would rage 
" like madmen, who have burst their 

" prisons, and inflame the whole world 
«' with endlcos» dsssofders? In a word, 
*^ an insensibility to whatever is truly 
" great, has been the bane of every ris- 
" ing genius of the present age. Hence 
" life in general (for the exceptions are 
" .exceeding few) is thrown away in in- 
^^ dolence and sloth. In this deadly le- 
" thargy, or even any brighter inter- 
** vals of the disease, our feint endea- 
** vours aim at nothing but pleasure and 
'^ empty ostentation, too weak and Ian- 
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^^guid for those high acquisitions, 
" which take their rise from noble emu- 
^^ lation, and end in real advantage and 
*' substantial glory." 

Here perhaps it may be proper to 
drop this subject, and pursue our busi- 
ness. We come now to the Passions, 
an account of which I have promised 
before in a distinct treatise, since they 
not only constitute the ornaments and 
beauties of discourse, but (if I am not 
mistaken) have a great share in the 
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